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WB corsets 


The W.B. Erect Form New “ Long Hip” Corset is the ideal model—the best corset of the year. 
The New “ Long Hip” insures that greatly prized style-effect for the figure and gowns, Produces 
graceful lines and curves to the hips and improves the fit and set to your skirts in faultless fashion. 
Erect Form No. 989 at $1.00 Erect Form No. 711 at $2.00 
Erect Form No. 992 at $1.50 Erect Form No. 713 at $4.00 
These four distinct styles of the new “ Long Hip ™ Erect Form Corset, along with numerous other 
favorite models, can be bought at every dealer's in America. 
If yours cannot supply you, mention his name and forward money order or check direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, Dept. R, 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR  1go03 


lr. ASHMOKE 


pliments on her appearance is never seen 

in the first cool days of autumn looking 
shabby or as thouch she were trying to keep 
warm by wearing a heavy coat over some summer 
ailk or veiling costume. She appears, instead, in 
a smart, trim cloth gown, quite distinct in style 
from those worn on cool summer days. 

Brown is to be the fashionable color for the 
present. Later on in the winter a dark blue, a 
new shade of green, and, as always, black, will 
be fashionable. But for the moment any one 
who can wear brown is having a brown gown 
made. The choosing of a material in this color 
is, or ought to be, a matter of time and delibera- 
tion. Certain shades of brown are exceedingly 
becoming, especially to any one with brown eyes 
and hair. They also go well with fair hair and 
blue eyes. It is a warm golden brown, with not 
the slightest tendency to green. Sea! brown, 
with a gold tint in it, trimmed with seai-skin or 
velvet or with velvet alone, is always becoming. 
For the first autumn wear are some exceedingly 
smart gowns of blue cloth braided with brown 
or green—a revival of a fashion of long ago— 
the blue, a navy-blue rough material; the braid, 
a narrow brown soutache. This is a dangerous 
combination of coloring to recommend vaguely, 
but if the right shades be chosen, it is immensely 
smart. Yellow with brown is always good, and 
consequently gilt or brass buttons and a narrow 
brown and gold braid are used as trimmings. With 
blue a bit of silver is better than gold and de- 
cidedly newer, but the braid is a round braid, 
very narrow, and put on, as is the soutache, with 
the stitching at the edge, so that it stands up. 


‘ ‘HE woman who wins well-deserved com- 
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TURQUOISE-BLUE FLANNEL BLOUSE’ with collar with white dots; white edge aud yoke of tucked 


white flannel. 


The new coats are long, close- 
fitting, and either with attached 
skirts or cut in long pieces from 
the shoulder to the hem, or, rather, 
to the very end of the coat, for 
there is no hem. The best-fitting 
skirts attached to these coats are 
in circular shape, with a seam up 
the back. They are not put on as 
were the skirts of the Louis XIV. 
or XVI. coats last winter. They 
are cut so that there is sufficient 


fulness to make the coat becoming, 
for only a phenomenally slender 
figure looks well in either a habit 


coat or skirt. This style of coat 
opens in front, and has the fronts 
faced with braid or some fancy 
brocade, and is made so that an 
extra waistcoat may be worn, or 
the coat itself may be buttoned, 
so that it looks absolutely plain 
when fastened. It buttons quite 
high at the throat, leaving only 
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Tea Gown of blue veivet with under-dress of white mousseline edged with black velvet ribbon; cape 
of tucked blue mousseline scallops edged with white ruche. 
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YouNG Girw’s House Gown of bise louisine, made with flat stitched pleats; bertha, basque, and ruffles of the same color silk, 
with tiny blue flowers; stitched bands of pale blue taffeta on all edges; black mousseline tie. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR 1908 
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every sensible woman naturally objects to 
wearing a cloth waist under a heavy coat, 
two or three waists are made for each cos- 
tume, of silk, of crépe de Chine, or of satin 
the same shade as the material. There must 
be one waist very simple, another more elab- 
orate one trimmed with lace, and there is 
generally added an entire lace waist. 
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ARIS 
Biouse of white silk gauze with black dots and 
lines; black velvet bands; two cape yokes of black 
Chantilly with one of guipure between 


a small space which is filled in with 
a lace tie. The skirts of such gowns 
are trimmed with rows of braid of 
varied size, or else the seams are 
outlined with braid—a flat braid 
edged with a narrow soutache or 
round one, with just a touch of gilt ae 


im it. As the fashion now demands Bouse of scarlet taffeta with dark blue silk braid and tassels; 
a waist to match the skirt, and yet sleeves and yoke of fine white linen. 

















are made of both light and heavy 
materials. It could scarcely be 
expected, after the success last winter 
of the spangled and pailletted gowns, 
that women would be willing to accept 
any dictate of fashion which made these 
favorites look out of style. Colored 
gauzes, too, and chiffons and all thin 
materials make such charming 
dinner gowns that they must be 
included in the fashions. One 
favorite style has a skirt that is 
gathered at the belt, and finish- 
ed around the foot 
with a band of 
silver and gold 
embroidery. The 
low-cut waist is 
so arranged that 
were it not for a 
tiny girdle of gold 
and silver em- 
broidery it would 
look as though 
cut in the same 
piece as the skirt, although it 
blouses a little at the front. 
Across the top of the waist and 
on the top of the sleeves as well 
are eight or ten rows of shirring, 
and above the shirring a band of 
the embroidery. From below the 
rows of shirring on the top of 
the sleeves hang winglike pieces 
of the chiffon, which give a 
charmingly airy effect. 
Some exquisite gowns of the 
satin - finished crépe, with lace 
motifs appliquéd, and the mate- 


an al gowns for the winter 





rial cut out underneath, are i. 
shown among the ball and din- Eventnc Gown of white mousseline with écru lace bolero and 


ner gowns. For a woman who is _ motifs on the skirt; bolero laced with black velvet. 
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wearing light mourning a 
white dinner gown has beauti- 
ful butterflies of hand-made 
black silk lace set in it. The 
sanfe idea is followed in a black silk 
muslin with black butterflies. 

A gown of whité crépe combined 
with Cluny lace is among the new 
models, the skirt clinging close to the 
figure about the hips, and 
then, towards the foot, spread- 
ing out into a lace and 
chiffon flounce. ‘The lace is 
so arranged as to fit absolutely 
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Kg EV&NING Gown of black mousseline over white mousseline, the two cut and sewed together (the latest 


way of making two colors of mousseline); Chantilly bands and transparent yoke; white satin belt and 
cuffs with black velvet bands. 
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EVENING GowN of rose-color velvet; heavy lace trimmings and scarfs of white mousseline; little pink 
roses in a close wreath around the décolletage and down the front of the bodice. 
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close to the figure on the upper part of the waist and sleeves, but below, fol- 
lowing the same lines as the chiffon gowns, are the loose pieces of the mate- 


rial left to hang in picturesque effect. 





YOUNG GIRL’s EVENING Gown of dotted pale rose mousse- 
line over the same color; trimmings of cream lace. 


This gown is exceedingly simple but 
very costly, as the lace is of the finest, 
and, as is always the case with a gown 
that fits close to the figure, it requires 
to be well made and carefully fitted 
in order to be satisfactory. All soft, 
clinging materials are made this year 
in these close-fitting styles, and the dif- 
ficulty is to prevent the effect of im- 
modesty which is made by a gown 
which fits too closely. The lace gowns 
are now in princesse shape, or made 
with three flounces. Fortunately the 
lace is left in its natural beauty, it no 
longer being considered necessary to 
follow out the pattern with embroid- 
ery of heavy silk or chenille. 

Flowered silks and satins and bro- 
cades will be fashionable. A few of 
these gowns were seen last year, but 
did not become so popular as it is ex- 
pected they will be this year. There 
are double-width silks and satins with 
large flowers, which cut to especially 
good advantage in a circular skirt or 
in a skirt with the shaped front breadth 
and circular sides. As is right, so 
beautiful a material is left plain as to 
the skirt, while the. waist is finished 
merely with a bertha of real lace, and 
is cut in the old-fashioned round low- 
neck, with a small tucked sleeve al- 
most hidden by the lace, which falls 
over it. 

The satin-finished crépe de Chine and 
liberty satins, white, black, or blue, 
spangled with steel pailleties, make up 
most charmingly, and are again to be 
fashionable. 
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[RLS from eight to twelve years 
of age are allowed much more 
variety in fashion this year than 
last, although last year showed an im- 
provement on the year before. The fact 
is that much more attention is paid now 
to having young girls’ clothes made 
carefully and with some thought as to 


whether they are becoming and not 
merely suitable. White is always the 
prettiest color for a young girl, and 


where expense is no object it is a de- 
lightful fashion 
to dress a_ girl 
entirely in white 
(with the excep- 
tion of her school 
frocks) until she 
is ten years of 
age. The white 
veilings and white 
crépe cloths make 
very dainty frocks 
for young girls. 
One style has ac- 
cordion pleats, 
with bands of lace 
around the skirt, 
the waist with 
tucked yoke of 
pale blue or green 
taffeta outlined 
with a lace edge; 
the sleeves are 
gathered to cuffs 
of the taffeta, fin- 
ished with the 
lace. Another de- 
sign something on 
the same order 
has a skirt in fine 
accordion _ pleats, 
finished with 
three ruffles head- 





Tue latest cut of covert coat for small boys. 


ed by a band of lace. The 
waist has a lace yoke and col- 
lar, and below the elbows the 
sleeves are held in with a baud 
of lace, while there is still a 
lace cuff. 

Sailor costumes are always 
attractive for girls or boys, and nothing 
is smarter than a blue or white serge 
sailor frock made on the conventional 
lines, with the sailor collar and the front 
shield-piece of white. This simple style 
is really the 
‘smartest of all 
the sailor suits, 
but many girls ob- 
ject to its plain- 
ness, and conse- 
quently dress- 
makers are al- 
ways trying to 
modify the rather 


severe lines. A 
new design mod- 
elled on the ori- 
ginal one has a 
skirt with three 
tucks, the blouse- 
waist has two 
bands of white as 
well as the col- 
lar, while the 


sleeves have bands 
of white, and are 
slashed just above 
the wrist to show 
a puff of white. 
This style of 
frock is made in 
dark blue, red, or 
white, the  trim- 
mings in the last 
ease being of 
light blue or sear- 
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SESS SE SR LES 
wide variety of shapes and mate- 
rials. 

White muslin frocks for afternoon 
and party wear are always the smart- 
est for young girls to wear the whole 
year round. The fashion for these 
does not change materially from year 
to year, tucks, pleats, lace entre- 
deux and lace-trimmed ruffles of fine 
hand-embroidery in place of the lace 
being always considered good style. 
The skirts in circular shape, or, bet- 





ScHoo. Frock of golden-brown serge trimmed 
with bands of cream serge; cream leather belt. 


let, the standing collar, however, 
having an edge of white to re- 
lieve the too bright and trying 
effect of the red. A blouse-waist 
is always more becoming to a 
young girl than a fitted one, and 
a yoke effect is less severe than 
when the material of the frock 
extends to the throat. If there 
is no yoke to relieve the waist, 
then a fancy white collar shouid 
be worn, and these collars now 





Younc Gtru's rrock of plissée pongee in shade of old 
; blue; trimmings of écru guipure; sash of soft, thin black 
can be bought ready-made in a __ silk. 























FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN 





becoming than the straight up and down ones. 
: When the child is thin, shirring or gathering 
the skirt at the belt is becoming. But it 
; is a mistake to have it full enough to make 
the child look clumsy. 

Fashions in boys’ clothes do not change 
iS from year to year as much as do those for 
girls, the only variety being in the cut of the 
sleeve or the length of the coat. Very small 
boys wear the Russian suit or the sailor one, 
then next in age come the full knickerbockers 
and the Norfolk jacket of cheviot. Tan 
covert coats are the smartest overcoats, made 
precisely on the same lines as a man’s coat, 


is ter still, with an attached flounce, are more 
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LitTLe Grrw’s coat of heavy cloth, 
trimmed with bands of Astrakhan and 
black gk cords and tassels. 


and this season without a 
yoke across the shoulders. 
When the sailor suit is worn 
a reefer is often substituted 
for the covert coat, but the 
latter is always fashionable 
under any circumstances, and 
is a most economical and 
satisfactory investment. 
Small boys will still wear 
the white cloth and black or 
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< dark blue velvet suits for 
LITTLE GIrL’s PARTY FROCK of soft white lawn and guipure dress occasions, such as ad 
lace, trimmed with Pompadour ribbons. ties and dancing-school. 
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HE short gown 

- § for morning 
street wear will 

\ be found in every sen- 

} sible outfit this sea- 

son, in spite of the fact that the dress- 
makers are making a great effort to do 


away with this sensible fashion. They 


Smart model of separate coats made of cheviots, herring-bone, or covert 


cloth; pipings and collar of black velvet 


Sireer Cosiim 








would have all the skirts, whether of silk 
or of cloth gowns, made with a train, urg- 
ing the point that a woman, especially 
if she be at all inclined to stoutness, looks 
much better in a long skirt than in a 
short one. This assertion is undoubt- 
edly true, but, on the other hand, in the 
street a woman cannot let her gown drag, 
and consequently a long skirt 
held up has all the disadvan- 
tages of a short one without 
any of its trim, neat, and 
smart appearance, The tailor 
gowns, with plain skirts and 
three - quarter-length coats 
made like the riding habits, 
will be the first to be seen this 
autumn, but later on will 
come again the long gowns of 
cloth, in both light and dark 
colors, with quantities of ma- 
terial and elaborate trim- 
ming. These are charming, 
no doubt, for women who can 
ride in their own carriages. 
but most inappropriate for 
the majority of the feminine 
population, who are forced to 
go about in public convey- 
ances. Such women must, 
therefore, provide themselves 
with both styles. A new 
shape in the circular skirt 
has come in this year; it is a 
very well cut one, which does 
not droop at the sides, as is 
the unfortunate habit of 
many circular shapes. A 
good skirt also is one that has 
a seam down the front, cir- 
cular gores at the sides, and 
straight breadths at the back. 
The habit skirt is back again, 
but with more fulness below 
the waist—that is, three or 
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four inches below the waist; there is also 
a new skirt with a yoke, the yoke made of 
bias tucks, with a seam in front and at the 
sides; this, when well made, is quite a 
triumph of skill. 

Fur coats are very long or very short, 
made perfectly plain or elaborately trim- 
med. Sable and mink combined with Irish 
lace and black Chantilly form an extraordi- 
nary combination in a most elaborate style 
of bolero, which effectually hides the figure, 
and yet at the same time does not really 
increase its size. In these short jackets 
it unfortunately promises to be fashionable 
to continue many of the eccentricities of 
last year. The fur reaches to the elbow, 
and below the elbow is a large puff of lace, 
but this is only on what well may be called 
the eccentric styles. The short jackets with 
long fronts, made of seal-skin or Persian 
lamb, are extremely useful and comfortable 
little garments, and this year will be imi- 
tated in velvet and plush, so that there are 
rumors to the effect that plush and velours 
are to be popular again. 

The side and box pleated effects are the 
most popular styles for street gowns, in both 
long and walking skirts. One new mod- 
el has five flat box-pleats, each about two 
inches wide, running down the front. 
From this around to the back the skirt is 
perfectly plain, while in the back is one 
box-pleat two inches wide at the top and 
growing wider as it descends, four side 
pleats being laid under it at each side. 
This very full pleat gives a generous sweep 
to the train, the skirt being gored slightly 
where the sides join the back breadth. 

For the autumn and winter, the coats— 
that is, the separate coats—are not so long 
as last year’s, coming only about half-way 
down the skirt. There are the covert coat, 
made like a man’s overcoat without the 
yoke at the back, which has been fash- 
ionable so long, and which apparently 
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CALLING cosTuMs of dark blue cloth and velvet. Colored 
embroidery on collar and sleeves. Vest, wide belt, cuffs, 
and narrow edge on skirt and sleeves of white Suéde. 


hangs loose, but in reality is shaped in 
at the sides; the more elaborate cloth 
coat trimmed with lace and fur and 
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SIMPLE EVENING CLOAK for a young girl; white cloth with collar and edge of mink; cordings around the foot and stitched edges 
on the stole and sleeves; carved shell buttons. 
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SIMPLE AUTUMN STREET Gown of gray serge stitched with white; white leather belt, with silver buckle, and big flat silver but. 
tons on the front and sleeves 
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fancy braiding; and 
the long black coat 
which, unlike the 
other just described, 
entirely covers the 
gown, and is almost 
like a _ princesse 
dress, elaborately 
trimmed with velvet 
passementerie,  al- 
ways with a bit 
of fur somewhere 
about it in revers 
or collar, and with 
a lace tie. These 
coats are useful, but 
are heavy to walk 
in, and are hardly 
smart enough for 
evening wraps. To 
wear over old gowns 
they are all that 
could be desired, 
but in themselves 
lack the distinction 
and smart look of 
the shorter ones. 
There is one very 
good model in the 
plain rainy - day 
coat. It is made of 
Oxford or herring- 
bone worsted, with 
black velvet collar, 
and pipings around 
the lapels and down 
the fronts and also 
around the turned- 
back cuffs. A ver- 
tical slit in each 
side allows the hand to be 


Street coat of iron-gray rough cloth; white cloth bands stitched with black and put through when the skirt 
bound with black cloth; blue Chinese embroidery on collar and cuffs. must be held up. 
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OvuTiINnG surtr ot gray herring-bone wool; stitched bands of gray cloth with narrow black and i 
white silk braid in centre; steel buttons. A 
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LTHOUGH 

A there is 

} = . no ques- 
ae tion that it is fash- 


at > ionable to have 
skirts and waists 
of the same mate- 
rial, and that it is 
\ no longer smart to 
; | wear a black skirt 
| with a white waist, 
» or vice versa, sepa- 
rate waists- are ab- 
solutely indispen- 
sable, winter and summer, not 
only to wear with the cos- 
tumes that are made in coat 
and ‘skirt design, but also to 
wear under the long fancy 
coats which are used for driv- 
ing. Lace waists are as fash- 
ionable as ever, and are made 
of different varieties of lace, 
Cluny or Irish point or Bruges 
lace being the most fashion- 
able. Sometimes bands of 
Persian embroidery are used, 
or bands of jet, the small cut 
beads being preferred, or the 
waist is made with narrow 
black velvet ribbon run 
through it. Most of these 
lace waists fasten in the back, 
and one of the newest designs 
has three pointed bands of jet 
in front, the centre band being 
much longer than the others. 
On the outside of the sleeve 
is another band, beginning 
below the top of the sleeve, and 
extending to the wrist, where 
there is a cuff of the jet. 
The simple waists of peau 
de soie are considered smarter 








CHALLI MORNING GOWN in mauve and cream; mauve velvet ribbons; yoke and . 
cuffs of narrow black velvet ribbon over cream color; fichu and under-sleeves of than those of taffeta silk, and 
pale mauve mousseline. a satin - finished surah is also 
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in favor. While 
these are on the 
order of _ shirt- 
waists to the ex- 
tent of being loose 
in effect, they all 
have fitted linings. 
A new design, 
which, however, 
savors of old 
times, has a voke 
effect in rows of 
feather - stitching. 
The silk does not 
come quite to the neck, and 
shows a yoke of lace. The 
waist is finished around the 
yoke with a band of gold and 
black passementerie, fastened 
with a pair of gold clasps. 
Bands of embroidery are down 
the front; a belt and cuff of 
the embroidery and a _ gold 
buckle at the belt give a dainty 
and effective finish. In these 
waists pale blue, white, and 
black are the smartest colors, 
although if the waist is made 
to wear especially with a cloth 
gown, it is well to match the 
color of the cloth. A charm- 
ing waist of peau de soie made 
in the same shape has, instead 
of the lines of feather-stitch- 
ing and the black and gold 
passementerie, an embroidery 
of white silk with tiny steel 
beads, and just an edge of blue 
outlining the fronts. 
White lace and embroidered . 

chiffon gowns are not within = ose 
the reach of everybody, so fortu- 3 —> 
nately the style of the old-fash- ate: 
ioned silks has come in again ‘ ae 
—quéer dull, mixed Pompa- House Gown of cerise homespun with long white hairs woven in; bands of cerise 


taffeta stitched with white. Blouse of the silk to match, with trimming of the home- 
dour figures on gray, blue, or spun. 
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and under-sleeves 
—for the old- 
fashioned under- 
sleeve is back 
again—and the black 
velvet bows with 
small rhinestone or 
gilt buckles fastening 
sleeves above the  under- 
sleeves are very dainty and 
pretty and quite sufficient 
trimming for the flowered 
silk. These make charming 
home gowns. 





Simpce siovuse of dull-blue Indian 
cashmere with bands of figured cash- 
mere ; yoke feather-stitched ; white lawn 
yoke and frill. 








mauve ground are showin, 
and these are made up fol- 
lowing the designs of the 
gowns worn after the civil 
war, trimmed with narrow 
velvet ribbons or fringe the 
color of the ground-work of 
the silk; the over-skirt effect 
is seen on many of them, 
fpaniers are on others; but 
the smartest are rather 
plain, leaving the beauty of 
the design rather than the 
trimming to give the effect 
to the gown. The old-fash- 
ioned tambour lace is used 
to trim these gowns, and is 
put on in fichu or in a lace 
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a Bui use of ochre-colored lace over white; bands of 
tie at the front or in yoke _ brilliant Oriental embroidery or jetted lace. 
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/OR older women there is not much variety 
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in this year’s designs, but as there is no 
marked difference made in the styles for old or 
young, an older woman can perfectly well, especially if 
she has not grown stout, remodel her last year’s gowns 
after this year’s fashions. If she is buying new clothes 
for the season, she may 
choose very much the 
same designs as would a 
young married woman. 
An elderly woman’s gown 
\ should always have the 
‘@ front of the waist be- 
comingly trimmed. If 

the figure’ be 
ié full, a flat, se- 
my) vere style of 
() trimming is the 
27y best; but if the 
_ woman be slight, 
then some soft 
arrangement of 

chiffon or lace 

should be sub- 

stituted for the 
flat effect. The 
skirt should be 
quite full. Old- 
er women should 
wear fuller skirts 
than young wo- 
men, but the ful- 
ness should be 
arranged becor- 
ingly, and with- 
out regard to 
what is the style. 
It is a mistake 
to choose a very 


marked or strik- OLp LADY’s Gown of crépe de Chine with ruffies and jabot of white 
ing fashion. mousseline edged with black Cluny lace. 
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OLD LapDv’s HoUS® Gown with fitted back; mauve cashmere with bands of silk embroidery in mauves and greens: yoke of tucked 
mauve surah; scarf of black mousseline 
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OLD LADv’s sTREeET sutT of dark gray cloth with folds of satin in black and a lighter shade of gray; revers on coat of light gray 
satin with embroidery of black dots. 
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ROUND FELT HAT with velvet-covered brim and bow 
one color 


I} | O becoming were the velvet hats 

trimmed with feathers last year 
j that it is not remarkable that 
the fashion has returned again with 
renewed life and vigor. This year 
soft velvet hats, large and small, are 
to be popular, although it is impossi- 
ble, in these days when fashions in 
millinery change so often, to say for 
how long. They are trimmed with 
ostrich feathers, bird-of-paradise plumes, 
and stiff wings. It is more fashionable at 
the moment to wear the hat so that it 
shows some hair on the forehead, although 
there are still hats in fashion that effectu- 


, AUTUMN] Hats’ 


of velvet to match, catching two flat wings; al! in shades of 


ally conceal the entire forehead. The pro- 
file view of most of the hats is charming, 
with the brim turned back so as to show 
the hair at the side. The angle of the hat, 
if it is correctly placed on the head, gives 
a great distinction and beauty. 

Colored hats will be fashionable again 
made of velvet to match the suits, of the 
rough shaggy beavers, and also of cloth the 
same as the gown. A charming costume 
of a queer shade of red in a shaggy ma- 
terial has a toque to match with touches 
of darker velvet, but no feathers or orna- 
ments of any kind, while a dark blue vel- 
vet costume has an enchanting picture-hat 

















AUTUMN HATS 








of dark blue velvet with one long white 
ostrich plume. The flat hats have not gone 
out of fashion, and yet there are now to be 
seen among the very new shapes quite a 
number with high crown—a style that could 
easily have been predicted as a coming 
reaction from the flat hats that have been 
worn for so long a time. A curious feature 
of the new fashions in millinery is that 
there is no one distinctive style set aside 
for any age. The law is that the hat shall 
be becoming and suitable to the in- 
dividual wearer, which is the reason 

why this year’s fashions promise to 

be so particularly attractive. 


Re 


The broad, rather low 
hats will, on the whole, 
hold their place in pop- vhs 4) 
ular favor for every-day wear, “* 

at least during the early part Q\ 
of the winter. The rough felts are to 
be most popular for outing or tailor- 
suit hats. Within the last few years 
a class of_ hats by themselves has 
sprung into life—the so-called “ tai- 
lored ” hats. These, while not neceés- 
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WIDE BLUE FELT HAT with velvet around the crown; one long feather at the side, shaded from white to sapphire blue, 


the blue matching the gown with which it is worn. 
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are made up in the shop from un- 
tabooed materials, not even the most 
tender-hearted woman need object 

to wearing a feather-trimmed hai. Me 
Stiff quills, soft, fluffy pompons, oO 
and smart flat wings are the most 
fashionable trimmings, with dra- 
peries and crowns of velvet. 

To the many women who have 
been slaves to the fashion of hats 
tilted over the face the change to 
the much more graceful hats of the ¢ 
coming winter will be a decided 
relief. One rule, however, is more 
important to follow in the matter of 
hats than in any other part of a 2 
woman’s costume—wear what is be- 
coming, in spite of fashion. 


d 





Go.ir HAT of plain gray rough felt with flat band 
e of gray velvet 


2 sarily severe, are always rather sim- 
ple in constructfén, and are, beyond 
all other distinctions, marked by 


¢ the fact that their trimmings are 

. always of materials which will bear 

‘_ exposure to dampness—no ostrich 

: feathers in winter, no flowers in 
summer. 


nery catalogue any smarter hat than 
‘ . one of these tailor hats when it is 
. cleverly designed. Some charming 
feather effects are made up for 
© these hats, and, since nowadays the 
milliners claim that because of the 
protests of the Audubon Society 
. , nearly all their choicest wings and 


F There is not in the whole milli- 





WaLckine Hat of brown felt with tan leather band 
breasts and other feather ornaments and brown quill. 
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Wurre nainsook and lace frock for a tiny girl. 
ORTUNATE it is that hand- 
' work has become so fashiona- 
ble in these days, for at one 

time it looked as though the babies 
were being smothered in the yards 
and yards of embroidery, no matter 
how coarse, that were considered in- 
dispensable to the small individuals’ 
fashionable appearance. In no way 
as te dress questions has common- 
sense become more prominent than 
in the way in which small babies 
are now clothed. The amount of 
nainsook in the skirts has been ma- 
terially lessened, and it is no longer 
considered sensible for a short child 
to wear a skirt four times its length. 


ae 
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ro 


The tight bands about the body fast- 
ened with pins have now been 
changed for ones that are fastened 
in a way in which pins are impossi- 
ble; flannels that are warm without 
being heavy, dresses that are pretty 
without being weighted down with 
ruffles and flounces, caps and bonnets 
that keep the ears in place instead of 
pushing them out at right angles to 
the head, combine to make the twen- 
tieth-century baby a far more for- 
tunate individual than his forefa- 
thers. 

The finest of materials are, when 
it is possible to have them, the best 





AuTuMN coat of white cloth embroidered with 
blue. 
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LITTLE BOY's WINTER COAT of tobacco-brown cloth. 


to use for baby clothes. A deep hem 
sewed by hand is far better than a 
ruffle of embroidery machine-made; 
tucks that may be let out are far better 
than bands of insertion. But it is a 
mistake for any woman who, from mo- 
tives of economy or sentiment, wishes 
to fashion every garment her baby 
wears, to attempt very elaborate work. 
Hand-work may be overdone, and it is 


better to have more simple frocks that’ 


can be easily laundered than a few of 
very expensive material that cannot be 
laundered as often as one wishes. One 
or two very fine little frocks with 
trimming of real lace—not much of it 
—a ruffle edged with lace and two or 
three rows of insertion perhaps—are 
dainty and charming. The petticoat 
with the ruffle of hand-embroidery and 
the flannel skirt with a neat and dainty 
pattern are all that are needed to make 
the baby look well dressed. The fash- 
ion of wearing short sleeves and low 
neck and, when a child is old enough 
to go into short skirts, short socks, is 


foe ~ Shee ~~ Sip ~~ 


always a becoming one and advisable 
if a child is not delicate, but it is not 
worth while for the sake of fashion to 
do anything that will endanger a 
child’s health. 

Long cloaks are fashionable again 
for small babies; they are made of silk 
or cloth. These have generally a coat 
to wear under them, but may be in 
themselves, if made with interlining or 
wadded lining, quite warm enough. 
The objection, of ‘course, is that the 
baby’s hands cannot get out, but for a 
tiny baby it is often well to keep the 
hands covered in very cold weather. 
All white should be used until a child 
is a year or two old, and even then it is 
a mistake to use anything but light 
colors. Cloth coats, ribbed silk, ben- 
galine, and poplin are all fashionable, 
and the style is the same for one and 
all. No coat or other garment that a 
baby wears should be made in a way 
that will not allow of its being cleaned 
frequently. 





Bov’s Russian suit of white broadcloth or flannel. 
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Tue simple, dainty styles in babies’ clothing which are most fashionable, with fine hand-stitching and 
embroidery, and a little simple lace of fine quality. 


Vor. XXXVI.—60. 
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Beautirut under-wear of silk and lace shown in the Paris shops. ~ 
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1 The tendency to luxury shows 
| itself quite as much now in the 
1/) materials of which undercloth- 


ing is made as in the gowns them- 
selves. Corsets are made of the 
most exquisite flowered silks and 
satins, with elaborate trimmings 
of lace. They are made very long 
on the hips to give the figure the 
slim appearance that is so much 
desired. Fancy silk and lace tops 
are shown on the silk under- 
vests, which themselves are mar- 
vellously fine in quality. Into 
the insteps of silk stockings are 
set medallions of lace, and they 
are embroidered in dainty colors. 
Handkerchiefs with narrow color- Bes pacts 
ed borders and embroidery are for women. 

much favored for use in the morn- 

ing, with colored stocks and waists. 
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IN ARCADY 











ILLUSTRATED BY 
You have been in Arcady? 


Say you so? say you so? 

Where its peaceful rivers flow 

Do you know? do you know? 

Tell me quickly, tell me true, 

If the road is plain to you, 

Which way runs the path that 
leads 


To its fragrant, flowery meads? 


Once I dwelt in Arcady— 

But ’twas long, long ago! 

Oft I heard its soft winds blow, 

Sweet and low, sweet and low; 

Once from morn till dewy night 

Rose its white towers in my 
sight, 

Like the castles wondrous fair 


Fancy paints in upper air. 
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BY JULIA C.R. DORR 


JAMES VERRIER 





Yes, we went to Arcady, — 

Oh, how long, long ago! 

Youth and Love and I together 

In the early summer weather, 
When the skies were bright and blue, 
And the earth was fresh with dew,— 
Ah, full well the way we knew 


Then, to happy Arcady! 


Youth still dwells in Arcady, 

As so long, long ago! 

Love still hears its soft winds blow 
Sweet and low, sweet and low! 

I alone have lost the way; 

I alone no longer stray 

Where its perfect roses gleam 

Like the splendors of a dream; 


I shall see thee never more, 





Arcady, dear Arcady ! 
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HE two men met at the door 
ai of Evelyn Starrett’s apart- 
ment, the Boy having as- 
cended by means of the eleva- 
se tor, while the Elder Brother 
had mounted the stairs. They 
common impulse, the ringing 





delayed, by a 
of the bell. 

“To me a favor, old fellow,” said the Boy 
at last, hesitatingly. “Don’t call upon Eve- 
lyn just now, will you? I’ve—I’ve got some- 
thing particular to say to her.” 

“You’re not going to borrow money from 
her—again?” and the Elder Brother’s voice 
was sharp with contempt and vexation. “ It’s 
a bad business, Boy, this getting money from 
one woman to spend on another.” 

“T’m not ‘getting money from one woman 
to spend on another,’” retorted the Boy, his 
face flushed with indignation almost as ef- 
fective as though it had been righteous. 
“T’m only going to borrow a few dollars from 
an old friend to help me over a temporary em- 
barrassment, and to—” 

“To spend on another woman, as I said,” 
the Elder Brother broke in, disdainfully. 
“ And I say it again, Boy, it’s a bad business.” 

“Tt’s my business,” responded the Boy, his 
eyes hard as adamant. “ You mind your own.” 

And he pressed, with impatient sharpness, 
the electric button on the door. 

The Elder Brother, after half a moment of 
angry cogitation, went down stairs slowly. 
Evelyn would undoubtedly lend the young 
rascal the money, in any case; his presence 
would only make matters unnecessarily un- 
pleasant for her, and the Elder Brother ad- 
hered to the old-fashioned chivalric principle 
that women and unpleasantnesses of every 
kind should be kept as far apart as possible. 
So he retreated, albeit reluctantly, and left 
the Boy a clear field for his efforts. 

It was a luxurious little apartment into 
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which the Boy was presently admitted, softly 
lighted, daintily furnished, full of delightful 
things of many kinds. Evelyn Starrett, al- 
though she worked like a Puritan, lived like 
a Sybarite—nowadays. Her physical environ- 
ments were as luxurious and as ease-giving 
as her moral and spiritual atmosphere was 
cool and rarefied. But the luxury, besides 
gratifying the artistic, pleasure-loving side of 
her nature, served in the additional and un- 
wonted capacity of a hair shirt. It kept the 
wearer perpetually humble to be perpetually 
reminded, in this time of prosp:rity, of the 
far different period which had preceded it. 

“T shall never become conceited while I 
have all these pretty things about me,” she 
had told a dear friend once, smiling, but in 
serious earnest. “They remind me so inevi- 
tably of how much more has been granted to 
me than to better women.” 

“ Better women,” to Evelyn Starrett, meant 
simply one woman,—Helen Disburt. She was 
thinking of Helen now, when the door of her 


parlor opened to provide entrance for the Boy. 


The Boy was a solemn charge from this same 
Helen, the single inheritance which Evelyn 
had received from her vanished sister-friend. 

The Boy came in easily, so easily that he al- 
most swaggered. Evelyn, seeing at a glance 
that he was upset and excited, touched the bell 
for her maid. 

“Serve coffee immediately,” was her quiet 
direction. 

Then, when the large delicately tinted cups 
of egg-shell china had been filled with the 
perfect, steaming beverage, she leaned back in 
her low chair, companionably, and invited the 
Boy, already soothed and quieted, to unburden 
his soul. It needed but a few moments to 
learn all that oppressed him. 

The Boy was in love—for the sixtieth time, 
perhaps, in his eight or nine years of adult 
existence, The more serious phase of the 








THE SAVING 


complication was presented by his evident be- 
lief that the object of his present adoration 
loved him. A mother’s darling in his cradle, 
the Boy had been a woman’s darling all his 
life long, and he would soon be twenty-seven. 
All women, good, bad, and indifferent, loved 
and adored the Boy, somehow—the Boy who, 
in turn, loved all women in general, and large 
numbers of them, one after another, in par- 
ticular. Good women the Boy reverenced 
mightily, and from the bottom of his heart. 
Women not so good frequently possessed for 
him a fascination which, at seven-and-twenty, 
he should certainly have outgrown. It was 
the knowledge of this fact, as well as of the 
concomitant certainty, that he would lose 
his head as well as his heart in such cases, 
which caused all his real friends to be anxious 
concerning the Boy and his perennial love-af- 
fairs. 

“Ts she a pretty woman?” asked Evelyn, 
when, the second cup of coffee disposed of, he 
had told her all he knew—and much that he 
did not know, as yet—concerning his latest 
inamorata, with the exception of her name, 

“ Wonderfully pretty. Beautiful to fasci- 
nation,” answered the Boy, his enthusiasm 
kindling. 

“ Nice?’ and the faintest shade of anxiety 
struggled against repression in her tone. 

“Very nice,” with a touch of dignity and 
hauteur. 

“Ts she—a good woman ?” 

“ All women are good, in one way or an- 
other, are they not?” counter-questioned the 
Boy, with a blush and an accent that taught 
Evelyn the real character of the other woman 
in a moment. She said no more, however, 
having long since learned the futility of even 
the wisest speech under such circumstances. 
But she sighed nervously when, the Boy hav- 
ing bidden her good-night and gone off to buy 
roses for that other woman, whom he averred 
he had promised to take to dinner and the 
play, she changed her gown for the evening. 

“T wonder who it is. I do hope he’s not go- 
ing to get into any nasty scrape just now,” 
she pondered. 

She was not at all surprised, dinner over, to 
hear the Elder Brother inquiring if she would 
receive him. 

The Elder Brother was big and blond and 
fresh-colored. The sarcasm of Fate was quiet- 
ly apparent in the roseate, florid complexion, 
which perpetually earned for him the sus- 
picion, if no more, of sharing old Omar’s pre- 
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dilection for the wine-cup. The Elder Bro- 
ther, who never touched anything stronger 
than coffee, and who was clean from lips to 
spiritual fibre, looked as though the world, 
the flesh, and the devil might lay firm hold 
upon him occasionally. The Boy, by no 
means so abstemious or so particular, was pale 
and ascetic in appearance—all but the Apollo 
mouth and the big, laughter-loving eyes. And 
the Elder Brother, for all his big heart and 
his goodness, had never called forth, from 
the soul of any human being, one single iota 
of the passionate adoration so freely lavished 
upon the Boy, careless, conscienceless, ap- 
parently, as he was. There are queer ebbs and 
tides to the development of human character, 
and the Elder Brother had become a little 
cynical, absorbing all this. But the Boy was 
a sacred charge with him, also, and one glance 
at his anxious face told Evelyn, this evening, 
that the Boy was indeed in danger. 

“Who is it now?” she inquired, anxiously, 
when the Elder Brother had been duly served 
with the fragrant coffee which he also loved 
dearly. 

“Mrs. Brankinthorpe this time,” answered 
the Elder Brother, all contempt and indigna- 
tion. “She’s got him hooked fast, apparently, 
and he’ll ruin his chances for good if he gets 
tangled up with her just now.” 

For Mrs. Brankinthorpe, a notorious charm- 
er of none too dazzling reputation, had already 
worked disaster to a number of promising 
young men. And the Boy, having just been 
pulled and pushed and coaxed and encouraged 
through his last term at medical college, was 
now waiting, with easy grace and what pa- 
tience his friends could muster, for the be- 
ginning of the professional career which was 
to presently make him famous. 

Evelyn’s delicate eyebrows drew near to- 
gether as she considered these circumstances. 

“He mustn’t be allowed to ruin his 
chances,” she said, presently. “We must get 
him out of it somehow, old friend.” 

“Get him out of it, yes,” exclaimed the 
Elder Brother, rising to pace the small cham- 
ber impatiently. “ We’re always getting him 
out of difficulties, Evelyn, and I, for one, am 
pretty sick of so doing. Secarcely a month 
passes but we must manceuvre in some way to 
assist him, and what do we get for it all? 
Searcely a bare ‘ Thank you,’ from one year’s 
end to another. He’s quick enough to say 
‘Mind your own business,’” with a bitter 
recollection of the oft-repeated scene of the 
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earlier evening, “when everything’s going 
well with him; but he sings a different song 
when Fate begins to exact a little discom- 
fort in payment for his perpetual wrong-do- 
ing. I’m sick to death of playing caretaker to 
a grown-up baby, Evelyn, and I’m almost 
ready to say I’ve done my last in that line.” 

“Oh, but you won’t say it,” and Evelyn’s 
voice was athrill with sympathetic anxiety; 
“you’ve never deserted a friend yet, in all 
the years I’ve known you, and certainly this 
isn’t the time to think of deserting the, Boy. 
We must work together a little longer,” beck- 
ening him persuasively back to his easy-chair, 
“and we'll bring him out splendidly in the 
end, I’m certain. The Boy has such fine pos- 
sibilities, and—” 

“ Fine possibilities, yes,” repeated the Elder 
Brother as she hesitated a little, “but what 
else? Oh, I think as much of him as you do,” 
obeying her gesture with mingled impatience 
and resignation, “but I’m beginning to won- 
der if all our trouble is worth while. Twenty- 
seven years old in a week or two, and not able 
to stand alone, apparently, for a moment. 
Full of all sorts of high aspirations one even- 
ing; ready to move the world while you wait. 
The next, a silly woman waves her hand to 
him, and it’s all up until she’s ready to throw 
him over. Sometimes I think we’d do better 
to let go of him entirely, and see if a little 
bit of roughing it unassisted wouldn’t-bring 
him to his senses.” 

“But, meanwhile,” coaxed Evelyn, “ he'll 
ruin all his chances, as you say, all the 
chances we’ve worked so hard to give him. 
And where, old comrade, would be the wisdom 
of such a proceeding as that?” 

“ There’s not much use in trying to push a 
man up hill if he’s determined to slide down 
it,” answered the Elder Brother, doggedly. 
“ Almost twenty-seven, Evelyn, and you and I 
and Helen had held him up ever since I can 
remember, almost. Since Helen went, you 
and I have tried harder than ever. Affection, 
encouragement, support, financial assistance, 
opportunity, everything, we’ve provided him 
in abundance. Yes, I will say it this once, 
anyway, you as well as I. We’ve made sacri- 
fice after sacrifice that he might be well 
started. And now, at twenty-seven, he seems 
just about as near to being well started as he 
did twenty-seven years ago. This last affair 
disgusts me more than anything he has ever 
done. Mrs. Brankinthorpe’s affairs are so 
hopeless. A man can’t fight with a woman. 


. 


There’s nothing you can do, and by the time 
she’s ready to say good-by to him he’ll be done 
for, professionally, with a vengeance. If you 
can see any way out of the situation, it’s 
more than I can.” 

“Some other woman must charm him, and 
charm him more enduringly,” said Evelyn, 
after a moment or two of silence, and with 
the quizzical smile which always amused her 
companion. “One nail drives out another, 
you know, especially in regard to the Boy’s 
love-affairs, and something tells me his alle- 
giance to Mrs. Brankinthorpe will be but 
fleeting. Perhaps he’ll discover that she 
paints or uses perfume on her handkerchief 
soon enough to prevent any serious trouble. 
And if not— 

“We mustn’t give him up, after all our 
trying,” she went on, in earnest response to 
the Elder Brother’s impatient shrug of the 
shoulders. “I know he’ll come out all right 
in the end, comrade. Perhaps this is the very 
last of his difficulties. At all events, we must 
make allowances for him, mustn’t we, just as 
we've always done, just as we would do if he 
were blind or deaf or crippled? He really 
can’t help being the Boy, can he? He’ll never 
be anybody but the Boy, even if he lives to 
be a hundred. And, meanwhile, we must 
look after him—until he learns to look after 
himself, somehow or other—just as we’ve al- 
ways done. This won’t be the first time we’ve 
rescued him from a bad situation, will it?” 

“No; and I’m afraid it won’t be the last,” 
fretted the Elder Brother, still disgruntled. 
Then, ashamed of having been betrayed into 
an ill-temper in her presence, he bade her 
good-night. 

“Don’t worry,” they told each other, brave- 
ly, at parting. “Don’t worry. It will all 
come out right, somehow,” but Evelyn was 
much more sure of it than the Elder Brother. 
The heart of the latter was decidedly heavy, 
and not altogether on the Boy’s account, as 
he went down the stairs. Years ago, although 
she had never dreamed it, he had loved Evelyn 
deeply; he loved her still, although the hope 
that sweetens love had died long ago. And 
years ago, although she had never so much as 
admitted it, even to her most intimate self- 
consciousness, Evelyn had loved him. Her 
love for the Boy had not always been quite so 
disinterested and impersonal as she now be- 
lieved it—not in the beginning. Most of it 
had been given him for his own and Helen’s 
sake, but not all. 





-— 
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“ DEAR, | HAVE TO THANK YOU FOR ALMOST EVERYTHING GOOD IN MY LIFE.” 
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Helen had been the only sister of the Elder 
Brother and the Boy, mother-sister to them, 
really, since the three were lonely orphans, 
practically unfriended, from the Boy’s earliest 
infancy. And Helen had regarded her two 
brothers as did everybody else: the Elder Bro- 
ther with quiet esteem and affection, the 
Boy with adoring tenderness. Evelyn had 
wondered over this, a little, in the beginning 
of her acquaintance with Helen. 

The two women had worked and studied 
and written together, shoulder to shoulder, 
desk to desk, in the far days when the Boy 
had seemed a mere baby; the happy, indus- 
trious, over-worked days long, long before 
success had come to the one and death to the 
other. They had been close friends and com- 
rades in the quiet yet devoted manner so often 
declared impossible between women, especially 
women doing the same work. And when 
Helen knew her earthly moments numbered, 
she turned to her sister-friend and comrade, 
and caught hold of her with eager beseeching 
hands. 

“The Boy!” she gasped, faintly. 

“T’ll do all I can for him, dearest,” answer- 
ed Evelyn, comprehending and accepting the 
trust indefinitely offered. “T’ll always remem- 
ber that he’s the darling brother of the only 
sister I ever had.” 

“ He’ll—mind—you—Evelyn,” came the 
second faint whisper, which Evelyn’s ears were 
strained to comprehend, even slowly. “ He 
thinks—you’re—great !” 

A quick smile curved sweetly about the 
lips fast paling, and, so smiling, Helen slipped 
over the near edge of the Great Mystery and, 
was lost to this present existence. Evelyn, 
from that moment, acted toward the Boy pre- 
cisely as she felt that Helen would have acted 
had she been still living. She gave to him 
love, assistance—both frequent and varied 
—a sublime patience, a degree of forbearance 
almost approaching the superhuman; she re- 
ceived, in return, a calm acceptance of her 
kindness, roses and violets on most holiday 
occasions, a real pride and pleasure in her 
growing success. Now, eleven years after the 
time of Helen’s passing, she accepted the office 
of charmer—since this seemed necessary for 
the Boy’s salvation—precisely as she had ac- 
cepted all the other delicate—and thankless— 
situations of the past eleven years. 

When the Boy called the next evening, 
Evelyn was radiant in pale blue and silver, 
instead of the quiet grays she usually affected 
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after dinner. The Boy, quick to note and 
appreciate outward beauty, complimented her 
frankly upon her appearance. She parried 
his remarks with a delicate coquetry quite 
new to his acquaintance.. Mystified, charmed, 
enchanted, thoroughly well entertained, the 
Boy forgot all about the later call he had in- 
tended to make upon Mrs. Brankinthorpe. 
“You look ten years younger than I have 


‘ever seen you,” he told her, admiringly, when 


it was time for “ Good-night.” 

“What!” she cried, smiling. “Ten years 
younger than when you first knew me, nearly 
twenty years ago? Then you mean to tell me 
that I, who have passed my thirty-fifth birth- 
day, don’t look a day over fifteen?” 

“Not a day over twenty-five, anyway,” he 
assured her, sincerely, “and you’re a whole 
lot prettier than you used to be, Evelyn, into 
the bargain.” 

Evelyn, smiling, looked at herself long and 
narrowly as she faced her tall mirror, that 
evening. Yes, it was true. Allowing some- 
thing—much—for friendly and gallant exag- 
geration, she was certainly younger, prettier, 
than she had used to be in the bygone days 
of her twenties. Her figure, always tall, 
slender, and of good lines, was rounded now, 
and svelte and gracious. Her eyes, hair, 
expression, coloring, were all brighter, more 
alluring than during the over-worked, over- 
worn period of her earlier womanhood. The 
stern, unattractive “professional woman’s 
line” carved by much battling with Fate 
was relaxing its cruel hold upon her lips and 
forehead; with the stress of conflict left be- 
hind, she was approaching a second youth. 
Something happy stirred within her as she 
realized this, and remembered that to some 
women happiness comes late. 

“Perhaps the law of compensation works 
this way, also,” she told herself, still smiling. 
“ Perhaps—” 

But not even to her mirror could she ex- 
press the sweet, half-mischievous thought that 
perhaps even the neglected charm of her girl- 
hood might yet be hers for the using. 

Next evening the Boy, moved by a charac- 
teristic impulse to renew a pleasant experi- 
ence, called again. Again he forgot to leave 
in time to call upon Mrs. Brankinthorpe later. 
Again Evelyn, who had never cared to coquet 
for her own sake, or for the sake of amuse- 
ment, bent to be elusive, alluring, vaguely 
enchanting. The Boy stayed with her until 
she had to send him away—and next night he 























was at her door almost 
before she had finished 
dinner. Within a week 
the power of the dan- 
gerous first charmer 
had waned perceptibly. 
Two weeks, and the 
Elder Brother, report- 
ing progress, delight- 
edly informed Evelyn 
that the Boy had in- 
dignantly disclaimed, 
to a mutual acquaint- 
ance, even the most 
casual and passing 
admiration for Mrs. 
Brankinthorpe. 

“Tt is time for the 
second feature of the 
campaign,” answered 
Evelyn, astutely. 

From that time on 
she filled her rooms 
with bright company 
three or four nights of 
every week, and always 
the Boy was invited. 
Brilliant, amusing, he 
began to acquire s0- 
cial distinction; really 
clever and in love with 
his profession, he soon 
turned this distinction 
to professional advan- 
tage. Three months 
from the time when 
Evelyn had _ under- 
taken the office of 
charmer he was begin- 
ning to rejoice in a 
good practice, to be 
mentioned as one of 
the rising contingent. 
Then, suddenly, Eve- 
lyn, who, with the 
Elder Brother, had 
exulted immoderately, 
received a succession 
of two sharp shocks. 

A woman — none 
other than the _ re- 
doubtable and indig- 
nant Mrs. Brankin- 
thorpe, in fact —set 
afloat the rumor that 
Evelyn and the Boy 
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were to be married, 
that Evelyn had sought 
after and entrapped 
the Boy, to be brutally 
open, A kind friend 
carried the rumor to 
headquarters. But the 
second—and severer— 
shock came to Evelyn 
with the realization 
that, her first natural 
provocation over, she 
did not care. 

“Why not?’ she 
found her inner self 
inquiring, half 
ashamed, but persist- 
ent. Her mind ran 
over, unasked but un- 
hindered, long lists of 
women who had made 
happy men much 
younger than them- 
selves, of adoring hus- 
bands married to wives 
many years their 
senior. And, after all, 
she was not quite nine 
years older than the 
Boy! The Elder Bro- 
ther, all unconsciously, 
added fuel to the 
flame. 

“What would you 
say, Evelyn,” he asked 
her, a day or two 
later, “if I should tell 
you that I believe the 
Boy in a fair way to 
get married ?” : 

“What would you 
say?” she counter- 
questioned, parrying, 
not knowing that they 
were playing at cross- 
purposes. 

“Well,” returned the 
Elder Brother, slowly, 
“T told Johnston, who 
told me that other peo- 
ple are connecting the 
Boy’s name with that 
of a lady whom he 
didn’t mention, that 
if the right kind of a 
woman accepted the 
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Boy, I'd be mighty glad, for his sake. A 
good wife would be the very making of him, 
especially now he’s getting on better. But 
I don’t think he ought to marry a very young 
girl, Evelyn; a woman a few years older than 
himself would be much better, from my way 
of thinking.” 

Evelyn, speechless with the delight of his 
supposed but actually undreamed of approval, 
felt that she could not meet his eyes. Had 
she done so she would have seen that they 
were a little dim. The long-dead hope had 
blossomed forth into timid resurrection under 
the spell of Evelyn’s new-found rejuvenes- 
cence, and the Elder Brother had decided to 
risk a mighty plunge. 

“Very young people are callow, anyway,” 
he said, presently. “ They miss a great deal 
of life, I fancy, and never know it. Now 
I’ve sometimes thought, lately, Evelyn, that 
you and I might have been pretty happy 
together, if we’d only thought so in time. I’ve 
always loved you, Evelyn, although I’ve al- 
ways been afraid to say so. I’ve fancied— 
lately—that perhaps you might have—thought 
something of it—if I’d—told you sooner.” 

There was a moment’s silence in which 
Evelyn weighed, realized, tested, and laid 
aside—forever—the possibilities which would 
once have spelled heaven to her delighted 
spirit. Now—why, the Boy was in love with 
her, surely, and she with the Boy! 

“One fancies very foolish things, some: 
times, old friend,” she said, gently. 

Almost before the door had closed upon the 
Elder Brother—-kind and friendly as eyer, 
but with the cynical look in his eyes a little 
deeper—it opened to admit the Boy, radiant, 
handsome, good to see in the well-fitting 
evening dress which became him so admira- 
bly. He, too, was silent and dreamy for some 
time. Then he took a seat beside Evelyn on 
the divan, and, folding both her hands with- 
in his own, looked at her with ardent eyes 
before which her own sarfk inevitably. 

“Dear,” he began, solemnly, his voice low 
and uncertain—“ dear, I have to thank you 
for almost everything good in my life, you 
and the Elder Brother ”—the Boy often made 
use of the quaint title which had so clung 
after Evelyn’s bestowal—* and Helen, but 
never before have I half appreciated what 
you are and what you have always been to 
me, half of what you have accomplished in 
my behalf. But now— 

“The Big Five Radiator Company noti- 


“ And you did quite right, Boy dear. 
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fied me yesterday,” he interrupted himself to 
explain, “ that I have been made their official 
physician, with many advantages and a fine 
salary. The salary, part of which has been 
paid in advance, gives me the right to say 
what I am now saying, Evelyn. This ring,” 
slipping the glittering trinket from his pocket 
to her third finger, “was bought out of my 
first important earnings, and it is to go to- 
night upon the hand of the prettiest, sweetest, 
dearest little woman in all creation. And it 
was you, dear Evelyn, who first brought us 
together.” ° 

The hands he still held grew cold, but he 
never knew it. All on fire with his subject, 
he dropped them lightly, replaced the ring 
which had come back into his own fingers as 
suddenly as mysteriously, and rose to pace the 
floor. 

“You remember Leslie Golding, of course,” 
he said, further. “I met her, fell in love 
with her, in this very room, Evelyn. I’ve 
been calling on her, more or less regularly, 
ever since, and last night she promised to 
marry me. The new position and the salary 
gave me the right to ask her. And I came to 
you, as my dearest, best of friends, with my 
happiness, first of all.” 

“As your oldest friend also, you should 
have said,” responded Evelyn, bravely repress- 
ing the strange smile and intonation which 
the Boy was too self-absorbed to notice. 
I wish 
you both all the joy and happiness imagina- 
ble, and you must bring the dear girl to see 
me very soon.” 

“T will,” said the Boy, earnestly. “We 
both spoke of it last night. She’s ready to 
love you as much as I do, Evelyn. And— 
and here—Evelyn—” 

He was trying to press a small, sealed 
envelope between her tightly clinched fingers. 

“Tt’s—it’s the money I owe you, dear 
lady,” said the Boy, blushing, humble, and 
embarrassed for the first time, perhaps, in his 
entire existence. “I—I think it’s all there. 
I’ve kept count, usually, Evelyn, although it 
must often have seemed to you that I was 
never going to repay it, that I didn’t mind 
owing it, even. But I care now, Evelyn, 
whether I used to do or not, and—well, I’ve 
tried to save a little money ever since I’ve 
known Leslie, and I couldn’t go to her to- 
night—with this ring—owing any other wo- 
man money, even when I love and revere the 
other woman as I do you.” 
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For answer she drew the bright face down 
to a level with her own, and pressed upon the 
untroubled brow such a kiss as we give to the 
dead rather than the living. Then when the 
Boy—the Boy of her long-time affection no 
longer, but a new creature, radiant, trans- 
formed by the power of the glorious, asser- 
tive manliness which had been so slow in ex- 
pressing itself—had departed, had gone on 
his transfigured way rejoicing, she sat down 
to inform the Elder Brother that all her long 
faith in the Boy had been justified, and that 
he was no longer her debtor. She wrote this 
last the more gladly because some of the 
money had been owing very long, and the 
Elder Brother had more than once disgusted- 
ly predicted that it would never be repaid. 

The unopened envelope containing the 
money she locked away in the little treasure- 
box which held her mother’s picture, a curl 
of soft hair cut from above the calm face 
which had smiled out of Helen’s coffin, the 
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first favorable press notice her first book 
had received, and a tiny keepsake given her 
by the Elder Brother long, long ago—a small 
mirror set about with pearls. An added 
pang transfixed her sharply at sight of the 
tired face, changed and pallid, which caught 
her eye in this trinket. 

“You young-looking and pretty!” she 
whispered, with contemptuous _ bitterness. 
“ Why, you might be ninety years old!” 

In closing her desk she looked from Helen’s 
portrait, framed on top of it, to the other 
framed portraits—of the Boy and the Elder 
Brother — which stood near, and suddenly 
she laid her weary head down on her crossed 
arms and broke into a passion of sobbing. 

“T’ve done the best I could, Helen,” she 
heard herself murmuring, wretchedly, “and I 
think your dear Boy has been saved for you. 
But I,” with an odd swift glance at the kind, 
stern face of the Elder Brother, and a fresh 
accession of misery, “ have lost them both!” 
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Man, in the hollow of Joy’s hand, 


Views but as playground Earth’s green sod: 


Lo! captive made by Sorrow’s band 


It looms a stepping-stone to God. 
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ie F there is anything more delightful than to fur- 
i nish one’s first home, I have yet to discover it. 
Aubrey says that “ moving in goes it one better,” 
but his preference is based on the solid satisfaction 
he takes in putting two shelves where one grew be- 
fore, and in providing towel-racks and closet-hooks 
wherever Mary or I have an inviting wall-space for 
them. 

But to me, even the list I made out and changed and figured 
on and priced before [ made a single purchase was full of possi- 
bilities, and contained wild flutters of excitement on account of 
certain innovations I wished to try. 

“ Aubrey,” said I, as the Angel sat reading Draper’s Intellectual 
Development of Europe, “have you any pet theories?’ 

“What's that? Pet theories about what?” 

“ Housekeeping.” 

“T don’t quite understand. I’ve never kept house, you know.” 

“T mean did your mother keep her house and buy her furni- 
ture and manage her servants to suit you, or exactly as you would 
do if you had been in her place ?” 

“ Not in the least,” said the Angel, laying down his book, all 
interest at once. 

“Ah! I knew it! Then you have theories! That’s what I 
wanted to bring out. Now I have theories, too. One is the rag- 
bag theory.” : 

“ The—?” 

“The theory that every housewife must have a rag-bag. My 
mother had one because her mother did, and her mother because 
hers did, and so on back to the English one, who probably brought 
her rag-bag across with her. Ours was made of bed-ticking, and 
had a draw-string in it, and hung in the bath-room closet.. Now 
if you ever tried to lift a heavy bag down from a hook and knew ‘ 
the bother of emptying it of neat little rolls of every sort of -¥; 
} cloth, from big rolls of cotton batting to little bundles of silk ' } 

. patches, and having to look through every one of them to find 

a scrap of white taffeta to line a stock, then you know what a 
trial of temper the family rag-bag is.” 

“And you—” said the Angel, who is definite in his conclu- 
sions. 

“JT mean to have a large drawer in a good light absolutely 
sacrificed, as some people would call it, to the scraps. When you 
want a rag or a bone or a hank of hair in our house, all you will 
have to do is to pull out an easy-sliding drawer without opening 
a door that sticks, or crawling into a dark corner, or having to 
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light « candle, or doing anything to ruffle your temper or your 
hair. A flood of brilliant sunlight or moonlight will pour into 
my rag-drawer, and a few pawings of your unoccupied hand 
will bring everything to the top. Won’t that be joyful?” 

Aubrey, who loves to fuss about repairs, and is forever wanting mate- 
rial, was so enchanted with the picture I drew that he longed to have 
a cut finger to bind up on the spot. “Have you any more theories?” 
he asked, laying Draper on his knee without even marking his place. 

“A few. Some are about buying furniture.” 

“We want everything good,” said Aubrey, firmly. 

“More than that. We want some things beautiful. And some things 
very expensive.” 

I thought I saw the bank-book give a nervous flop just here. But 
perhaps it was only Aubrey’s expression of countenance which changed. 

“For instance, I want no chairs for show. Every spot intended to 
rest the human frame in our house shall bring a sigh of relief from the 
weary who sink into it. I have already started it by the couch I ordered 
last week for your study. I went to the man who takes orders and said, 
‘Have you ever tead Trilby? And he said no, but his wife had, when 
it was the rage about five years ago. I had brought a copy on purpose, 
eo I read him that paragraph from the first chapter describing the studio. 
Here it is: ‘An immense divan spread itself in width and length and 
delightful thickness just beneath the big north window, the business win- 
dow—a divan so immense that three well-fed, well-contented Englishmen 
could all lie lazily smoking their pipes on it at once, without being in each 
other’s way, and very often did!’ He smiled and said it made very agree- 
able reading, to which I replied that I wanted one made just like it.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Well, of course he argued. He wanted to make it a normal size. 
He wanted to know the dimensions of the doors it would have to go 
threugh, and I told him it was for an apartment. As soon as he knew 
that, he wanted to make the lower part of cedar to store furs in for the 
summer. I said: ‘No, no! This is a luxury. There is to be nothing 
useful about it. I want the whole inside given up to springs!’ He said, 
‘Turkish? and I said, yes, and put in two sets of them. At that he be- 
gan to catch the spirit of the thing, and took an interest. We argued 
so over the size of it that I told him to send out and measure the elevator 
and the door and the room it was to go in, and make it just as large as 
those spaces would allow. So you'll have a divan ten by six. I wanted 
it bigger, but I couldn’t have got it through the front door.” 

“Why, won’t it about fill that little room?” asked my husband, with ¢ 
a trace of anxiety in his tone. 

“Only about half-way. There’s just room for a little table of books 
at one end of the divan, and I’m going to have a movable electric lamp 
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Dh > with a ground-glass globe and a green shade 
> ¥ = to be good for the eyes. Your pipe - rack 
will be on the wall over it. Then by squeez- 
ing a little there will be just room for my 

| writing-chair—you know the one with the desk on the 
\ / 4 arm and the little drawer for note-paper ?” 
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Aubrey got up and came over to where I had my list, 
PEE, and Draper fell to the floor unnoticed. “I never heard 
6 , anything sound so comfortable,” he said. The Angel is always 
appreciative, and, mereover, is never too absorbed or too tired 
h to express it fluently. That’s one of the things which make it such 
a pleasure to plan his comfort. 
i”. “ Doesn’t it sound winter-evening-y and snowy outside?” I said. 
| “T can hear the wind howling,” said the Angel. “ What’s the 
next item ?” 
“Well, now we come to a theory. Of course I have had no 
more experience than you in buying furniture, but it stands to 
reason that some of the things we buy now will be with us at 
death. Some furniture stays by you like a murder. For instance, 
' a dining-room table. I have known some very rich people in my 
life, Aubrey, but I have seldom seen any who grew rich gradually 
\) who had had the moral courage to discard a dining-room table if it 
| , were even decently good. Have you ever thought about that ?” 
“T can’t say that I have, but it is fraught with possibility. 
} i ‘The Ethics of Household Furniture’ would make good reading.” 
dt “Well, haven’t you,” I persisted, in all seriousness—* haven’t 


‘\} dinner table too good to throw away which you were convinced 

i} the family had begun housekeeping with?” 

/ 7 “Yes, I have!” cried Aubrey. “You are right; I have. I 
thought you were jesting at first.” 

“Well, I am, sort of half-way. But the sort of dinner table 
I want to buy is no joke. It is one which will grace an apartment 
or a palace. We can be proud of it even when we are rich. Yet 
i j it is not showy, or one which will be too screamingly prominent. 

It is of carved oak, with the value all in the carving. It costs—” 
| Here I whispered the price, for to us it was almost a crime to think 
of it. Yet the only real fun in spending money is when you know 
you can’t afford it. 
The Angel looked sober when my whisper reached him. But 
he did not commit himself. I eyed him anxiously. 
“ But to make up for that outlay, here is the way I have planned 
the rest of the house. Let’s have no drawing-room.” 
“No drawing-room? Then where will you receive guests?” 
“The room will be there, and people may come into it and sit 
down, but it will not be familiar ground to strangers. They will 
find themselves in a cheerful room with soothing walls and com- 
fortable chairs.. There will be books and magazines. It will not 


be a library, for quantities of bookcases discourage the frivolous. 


It will have no gilt chairs, because big men always want to sit 


you seen some very handsome modern dining-rooms marred by a - | 
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in them. It will have no lace curtains, because I hate them. The 
piano will be there and most of our wedding-presents—all which 


people lived in it.” 


of you,” said the Angel. 

“Not at all. It will have one distinguishing feature which will ef- 
fectually prevent the discriminating from making that mistake. I in- 
tend to make the clock on the mantel go. That will settle matters.” 

“Of course.” 

“This room will lack the stiffness of a drawing-room, and so invite 
conversation, yet will be sufficiently dignified to prevent familiarity. I 
shall endeavor to invest it with an invitation which will practically say 
to your college friends, ‘You may smoke here, but you may not throw 
ashes on the flocr.’? Do you see my point?” 

The Angel looked thoughtful. “I hope it will work,” he said. 

“We can but try it. I am doing this because I wish our friends to 
meet us together, and I don’t approve of this separating men and women 
—the women remaining alone to gossip while the men go away to smoke. 
It is too narrowing on us and too broadening on you.” 

“T like it—in theory—but some men are chimneys. They don’t know 
how to smoke when ladies are present.” 

“They will soon learn!” I declared, stoutly. “I shall be so attentive 
to their comfort, so ready with an ash-tray, so eager to offer them the 
last cigar in the jar (if I think they have smoked enough), that they 
will notice my slightest cough.” 

Aubrey waxed enthusiastic. “An evening spent in that room will be 
an ‘ Education in Polite Smoking,’ won’t it?’ 

“ And,” I went on, “then when we are rich and want a truly handsome 
drawing-room, we can furnish it in pink silk and cupids with a light 
heart, for behold, we will simply move all this comfort I have described 
into a library, and the wear on the furniture will redeem it from new- 
ness, and give it the proper air of age and use. There is nothing more 
vulgar, to my mind, than a perfectly new library. It looks—well, you 
know!” 

“Tt does,” said the Angel, with conviction. “ All of that!” 

We discussed these theories in detail, made many corrected lists, and 
finally went down to buy. But a handsome shop and money in my pocket 
always excite me so that what little common-sense I was born with 
instantly departs, and I buy feverishly, mo:tly things I do not want and 
could not use. So the Angel adopted a good, safe rule. When he saw 
my eyes begin to glitter with a “ I-must-have-that-or-die ” expression, he 
used to take my hand and say, “ Now shut your eyes, and I'll get you 
past this counter.” 

I have heard of many curious women who do not enjoy housekeeping. 
I am free to confess that I do not understand why, unless they started 
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“Tf you put bric-a-brac in it, people will call it a parlor in spite 77 
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out in life with the conceited idea that to bend their wonderful brains 
upon the silly problems of keeping a house clean and ordering dinners 
was beneath women of their possibilities on club essays. I often wonder 
if they attacked the proposition of housekeeping with the intention of 
seeing how much fun there is in it, of how much pleasure could be got 
out of making a home, not merely keeping house, and of feeding their 
conceit with the fuel of a determination to keep house better than any 
woman of their acquaintance. The simple but fascinating problem of 
how to make each room a little prettier than it was last week would keep 
even an ingenious woman busy and interested in something worth while, 
and those of us who are sensitive to impressions would be spared the 
truly awful sights of certain incongruous rooms in handsome houses. 
Oh, if you only knew what people say about you—you women who “ don’t 
like to keep house ”! 

But I forgot. Most women have no sense of humor, and few husbands 
take the intense interest in a home that the Angel does. 

I am always full of pale and sickly theories as to the making of a 
home, and I am free to confess that it would give me more pleasure to 
hear people say of me, “ Mrs. Jardine’s husband is the happiest man I 
know,” than to have them read on a bronze tablet under a statue in the 
Louvre, “ Faith Jardine, Sculptor.” For if more ambitious women would 
devote themselves to making one neglected husband happy, the public 
would be spared weak and indifferent pictures, silly books, rainy-day 
skirts in the house, and other foolishness and bad taste, most of which 
at bottom is simply Feminine Conceit. 

Of course Aubrey and I made some mistakes in spite of all our precau- 
tions, for, happily for me, the Angel can_be led away by enthusiasm, and 
is not so faultlessly perfect as to be impossible to get on with. I revel 
in his weaknesses, they are so human and companionable, and give me 
such a feeling of satisfaction when summing up my own faults. We got 
so much fun out of shopping for the house that we dragged out the 
process to make the delight of it as lingering as possible. We moved in, 
and kept adding a piece here and a bit there. The agent was almost in 
tears because we declared that the new spick-and-span paper on the walls 
was not to be thought of for one moment, and we insisted upon washing 
it all off and putting on colors and patterns of our own taste and to 
match the wedding-presents. 

My own room was to be pink. Big pink roses splashed all over the 
cretonne counterpane and valance of the bed. Plain pink wall-paper 
upon which to hang pictures, all in black frames. Small pink roses 
tumbling on the ceiling, and looking as if every moment they would scat- 
ter their curling petals on the pink rugs on the floor. The dark furniture 
against the pink walls toned down the rose-color, which returned the 
compliment to the furniture by bringing out the carving in bold relief. 

The guest-room, on the contrary, was of pale blue, with white furniture. 
Nothing but gold-framed pictures on the walls, and a blue rug on the 
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THEORIES 


floor. The chairs were upholstered in blue for this room, and in pink 
for mine. 


Of course we spent too much money. We always do, but, after all— 


and here come my theories again. I would have fine table and bed linen. © 


The Angel did not believe I would stick to it, but I did embroider it all 
myself. And as to hemming napkins and table-cloths—I challenge any 
nun in any convent, to make prettier French hems than I put in! Would 
I be likely to waste all that labor on flimsy napkins or cotton sheets and 
pillow-cases ¢ 

So I got my linen. The Angel laughed at another of my theories, but 
when I proved to him that I would really see the thing through, he was 
convinced. It was on the question of beds. Our friends professed them- 
selves astonished that we contemplated the extravagance of a guest- 
chamber, for here in New York, where rents are so abnormal, people 
economize first of all upon their friends, and I am told that an extra 
bed-room where a chance guest may be asked to remain overnight is the 
exception. Such monstrous selfishness struck me as appalling. To pro- 
vide only for ourselves—for our own comfort! To have no room in all 
your own luxury to share with a friend! To be obliged to tell the woman 
whose hospitality you have enjoyed in your girlhood: “ Now that I am 
married, I have prepared no place for you! Your kindness to me is all 
forgotten !” 

Well, we simply refused. What if it were a strain on us financially? 
I would rather suffer that than to cripple myself spiritually. 

However, we managed it, and in this wise. I said, 

“ Aubrey, if you are willing, we can save a great deal in this way.” 

The Angel is always deeply attentive when I talk of saving anything. 

“We can and must order the finest springs and mattresses for the 
beds, for of all the meannesses in this world,the meanest is to put a bad 
bed in the guest-chamber, and that is where most housekeepers are per- 
fecily willing to economize. But we can and will buy white iron beds 
with brass trimmings for almost nothing—they are all the same size as 
the fine brass ones—so that at any time when we find ourselves vulgarly 
rich and able to live up to the dining-table, we will feel perfectly justified 
in discarding them, and there you are!” 

“But how will it look?” said the man. 

“ How will our bank account look if we don’t?” 

“T know. But I thought women were afraid of what other women 
would say,” said the Angel. 
' “Now, Aubrey,” I said, “if we have economized on ourselves, or, 
rather, included ourselves in a general scheme of economy in order the 
better to provide for our guests, I think even New-Yorkers would hesi- 
tate to criticise the Jardines’ iron beds—especially if they ever get a 
chance to disport themselves on the Jardines’ Turkish springs!” 

“There’s something in that,” said the Angel. 
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OW Eleanore, if you can’t keep 
out of the way, you run right 
up stairs and play. I can’t 

ta have you hanging to my skirts 
| while I’m getting luncheon. 

== Well, Katie's washing, you 


know. No, of course you can’t go where 
Katie is! She’s cross enough now, goodness 
knows! Here she comes! Now, you run 


right out of the kitchen. 

I’ve just come out (apologetically) to make 
a cup of tea, Katie. Ill have some bread 
and butter and tea for luncheon, and Elea- 
nore’ can have bread and milk. No bread! 
Why, Katie! Oh yes} of course! I forgot 
that we had a chafing-dish supper last night. 
Yes, you’re quite right; it takes a great deal 
of bread to make toast. Of course you 
couldn’t be expected to foresee emergencies 
like that. Oh, well, we'll eat crackers. And 
l’ll get some jam. 

Eleanore, what are you doing? Come right 
out of the pantry. Why, Eleanore Pelham! 
Look what you’ve done! What is that? 
Molasses? All over Katie’s clean shelves! 
You naughty girl! Never mind, Katie, Pll 
clean it upt Yes, I know; you’re busy with 
the washing. Mercy! There’s the door-bell! 
Just twelve o’clock. Must be a peddler. I 
can’t go, and you—oh no, of course I never 
expect you to answer the bell on wash-day, 
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Katie. Eleanore, you go to the door, and 
say that I’m busy and that I don’t want any- 
thing. And don’t stand talking to the man, 
but shut the door at once. Then go up stairs 
and wait until I come. Do you understand ? 

I’m very sorry about the molasses, Katie, 
but [ll clean it all up. Oh, well, little 
people don’t always realize what trouble they 
are making, you know. Oh yes, I ghall 
punish her, certainly. You may go back to 
the laundry. Tl attend to this and get 
luncheon. Ugh! Of all the sticky messes! 

What? Ladies! At this hour? Let me 
see, Eleanore. Mrs. James Norton Enderby! 
My land! I asked her to come to luncheon 
any day that she happened to be in town— 
and she’s come! What? You told her— 
Eleanore Gladys Pelham! Did you tell that 
lady that I was busy and didn’t want any- 
thing? Well, you'll go straight to bed! Now 
stop your whimpering this instant! I’ve no 
time for any nonsense of that sort! And it’s 
wash-day! And Katie’s perfectly savage! 
And there’s not a slice of bread in the house! 
And all this horrid mess in the pantry! Two 
ladies, did you say? Oh, well, she can’t in- 
tend to stay, then. I'll just leave this until 
she’s gone. 

Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Enderby? So 
delighted to see you! Your sister? Not 
your sister Florence, whom you have told me 
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so much about? Oh, so charmed to meet you, 
Miss Johnson! Why, certainly, Mrs. Ender- 
by! So nice of you to understand that I 
should want to meet her at once! No, I 
won’t make a bit of fuss. Just what we 
should have ourselves, you know. Let me 
take your wraps. It’s so delightful to have 
you drop in in this informal way! Eleanore 
and I are often quite lonely. Yes, my little 
girl. Oh, did she? How dreadful of her! 
I told her once to say something like that 
to a miserable book-agent whom I saw com- 
ing, and she’s never forgotten it. Children 
have such unfathomable memories! Now, 
will you amuse yourselves for a moment, 
while I put away your wraps and tell my 
maid to lay some extra plates? Oh no, not 


the least in the world! That’s one thing 
that my maids always 
understand from the 


first,—that there shall be 
no complaints about un- 
expected guests. Oh 
yes, it requires a little 
firmness and tact in the 
beginning, but they can 
always be trained, and I 
simply will not be a 
slave to my cook! 

Oh dear! what shall I 
do? T’ve got to tell 
Katie! If— Well, there’s 
no help for it! Katie! 
Oh, Katie! Come here 
a moment, please. Some 
ladies have just come 
and— Qh, I’m very sorry, 
Katie, but really, I can’t 
help it!—and we’ve got 
to give them something to 
eat. Well, you see, it’s 
very important because 
—oh, well, I haven't 
time to explain now, but 
there are reasons why I 
must be nice to Mrs. 
Enderby. Now what can 
you give us for lunch- 
eon? But, Katie, I can’t 
get it now! You may 
leave the rest of the 
washing. Well, then, 
Vll send it out. Katie 
(firmly), you must get 
us some lunch! I don’t 
know what, but I’ve got 
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to go back in the other room, and you are to 
get luncheon. You understand, Katie! Why, 
give us the cold chicken that was left from 
yesterday’s dinner. Gone! Impossible! 
There was almost a whole one left when it 
came off the table. I noticed it particularly 
and thought it would do for dinner to-night, 
with a little stretching. Oh, certainly, Katie, 
I haven’t the least objection to your having 
everything that you need to eat, but a whole 
chick— Oh, well, never mind! But get us 
something! I know there’s no bread, but 
isn’t it almost time for the baker? Oh, well, 
we can’t wait until half past two, you know. 
That is nonsense. You must make some hot 


biscuits, only be quick! 
Why, Eleanore, are you here entertaining 
I’m afraid you are bothering 


the ladies? 














Not your sister Florence? 











What is that? 


Molasses ? 


Miss Johnson. Not everybody likes to have 
little girls leaning on them. Oh, she’s been 
showing you her kindergarten things, has 
she? Yes, we think she has rather an un- 
usual adaptability for that sort of thing. 
We hope she’s going to be an artist. Her 
teacher thinks she shows great talent. 
Eleanore, can you tell Miss Johnson about 
Mrs. Pussy?* Oh, I think you can! Come, 
come, now, don’t be naughty! Tell Miss 
Johnson about Mrs. Pussy, and then mam- 
ma ll give you some candy. Stand right here 
by mamma. Take your finger out of your 
mouth!—so. Now begin. “Mrs. Pussy, 
sleek and fat—” “—kittens four.” That’s 
right! “Went to sleep—” Go on, dear. 
“ By the kitchen—door.” That’s right! Yes, 
she’s only five, you know! Now the next 
verse, dearie. Oh yes! Come, now, go right 


on! “Mrs. Pussy heard—’ “—in glee.” 
Yes; go on. “ Kittens, maybe—” “—go and 
see.” Yes, we think she has a very remark- 


able memory. Her teacher says she remem- 
bers these things better than any other child 
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in the class. Now, Eleanore! “Creeping, 
creeping—” Oh, have you forgotten it? 
You knew it so well yesterday! “ But the 
little mouse had gone—” Why, Eleanore 
Pelham! What’s this on your dress ? 
Molasses! Oh—er—yes, I forgot! Will you 
excuse me a moment while I go and—er— 
scrub this small girl? Come, Eleanore. 
Now you go straight up the back stairs 
to your play-room, and stay there until I 
come. Don’t come down again, Eleanore. 
Do you understand? I'll come when I have 
cleaned up the molasses you spilled all over 
the pantry! 
Why, Katie! 
luncheon ? 
cuits. 


the 


Why aren’t you getting 


Well, I told you to make bis- 
Yes, I know there’s molasses all over 
pantry—I’m 


very sorry about that, 
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Gone! Impossible! 
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Katie!—but can’t you make biscuits on the 
kitchen table this once? Well, but we must 
have something to eat! It’s one o’clock now! 
Katie! Leave me—now? Oh, you can’t! 
You—you mustn't! I know! It was very 
thoughtless of Mrs. Enderby to come on 
Monday—stupid thing she is, anyway !—and 
I ought not to have given her that sort of an 
invitation! But if you'll stay and serve 
luncheon, T’ll—I’ll give you that new silk 
petticoat of mine! It’s just about long 
enough for you. No, you needn’t cook any- 
thing! We'll have—let me see!—is there 
any boned chicken in the house? I mean 
canned chicken, you know! Well, if you'll 
open a can of that, I’ll cream it in the 
chafing-dish, and— No, you needn’t make 
biscuits! I'll serve it on toasted crackers. 
If you'll set the table, Katie, and toast the 
crackers, and open the chicken, and serve the 
luncheon, I’ll wash the dishes—and give you 
that silk petticoat—and—yes, and a whole 
day off! To-morrow? Yes, the ironing can 
wait. Well, then, I’ll have some one come 
in and do it. Now that’s a good girl, Katie! 
A-a-ah! 

Yes, we went to hear her last night. Do 
you think she’s as attractive in this réle as 
she was in “ The Prisoner of Zenda”? Oh, 
well, perhaps I wasn’t in a very responsive 
mood. Qh no, not in the least, Mrs. Ender- 
by! Indeed, I’m going to take you at your 
word, and give you a picked-up luncheon— 
just what we should have had ourselves, you 





Mrs. Pussy, sleek and fat. 
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I’ve got to tell Katie! 


know. But on Mondays we always have 
luncheon rather late—in fact, we have it 
quite late. I hope you don’t mind? Yes, I 
have a very satisfactory maid—as maids go. 
Of course, she needs a little managing, but 
I really think I have a way with servants. I 
really have. I seldom have much trouble 
with them, until they get perfectly unen- 
durable, and then—I simply dismiss them, 
you know. Have you heard about poor Mrs. 
Drayton? She tried to dismiss her cook last 
week, and the woman drove her out of the 
kitchen by throwing things at her—anything 
within reach, you know! Poor Mrs. Dray- 
ton was so upset, she had to send for the 
doctor and a policeman. Now if I had a 
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maid who was given to throwing things 
‘about, I should— Good gracious! what’s that ¢ 
Excuse me a moment! 

Oh, you dropped the chafing-dish, Katie? 
They are slippery things. I dropped one 
once myself. Anything broken? No, I think 
it’s all right. Have you the crackers ready 
to toast? Here’s the chicken—butter—cream 
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—fiour—olives—yes, I think that’s all. Oh, 
did you fill the lamp—the alcohol-lamp under 
the chafing-dish? Never mind; I’ll do it. 
And tea, jam, and little cakes for dessert. 
All ready, Katie? Yes, you shall have the 
petticoat this afternoon, just as I promised 
you. 

Won’t you come out to luncheon, ladies? 




















AT DUSK 


BY CATHARINE VAN CORTLANDT 


MATHEWS 


I follow, through the garden dim, 
The winding way that Lydia passed. 
I follow, led by trusty guides, 
Confident of success at last,— 
To be rewarded for my quest 
When Lydia’s lips to mine are pressed! 


The blades of grass they help my search; 
A leaf upon the garden walk, 
The imprint of a little heel, 
Are all endowed with power to talk. 
They tell me, soft, a secret sweet: 
“This way—and this—went Lydia’s feet!” 


The stars leaned down to watch her pass, 
The boughs they kissed her as she went, 
(They caught their white bloom from her gown), 
And all these messengers are lent 
To guide my heart, by whispering low, 
“This way—and this—did Lydia go!” 
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CHAPTER X 
; THE INVADERS 
3 GH-R-R-R!” I remarked, 
as we sat down to break- 
fast. 
“T suppose it is,” said 





Chloe, pretending to shiver. 


“The Bandbox was warm- 
er, certainly, but not much. Why do 
people make so much fuss about being 


too cold and too hot? Isn’t it odd that 
they’ve never found out the great truth— 
that one has to be cold in the winter, and 
hot in the summer? And if one has to be 
cold, how much warmer it is to be cold 
here than in a Bandbox!” 

“You mean that great possessions warm 
the cockles of your heart,” I said; “ that’s 
because you're all soul. As for me, I must 
warm my hands in the tea-cozy before I can 
carve the eggs.” 

The white parlor, with its dark-panelled 
walls, its olive-green curtains, its sparkling 
brass and silver, and nothing white about 
it save the ceiling and the table-cloth, was 
a delightful picture of a breakfast - room. 
Chloe’s loose gown of turquoise-colored soft 
stuff with its brown furry trimmings became 
her to distraction. I told her so. 
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“But the tip of your pretty nose is pink,” 
I said. “It was quite white—with rage, I 
believe—the day you bit me so about my 
shaving-brush. Do you remember? And 
then the letter came enclosing the Red 
House and all our affluence! You had on 
some muslin thing that day—” 

She shivered, almost in earnest this time, 
and poured out the coffee. 

“Don’t talk of muslin!” she said. “ Look, 
isn’t it fairyland? Only it’s a little hard to 
believe that our green garden has only gone 
to sleep, and means to wake up again in the 
spring.” 

A light veil of snow lay on our green 
garden now, and on the thatched roof of the 
old summer-house and on the sun-dial’s face, 
whose sentimental expression had decided my 
wife to decide me to decide to live at the Red 
House. The snow lay in sheets, like cotton- 
wool, on the flat tops of the cedars; and the 
ivy round the windows, the creepers on the 
old arches, and the leaves of the tall box 
hedge were all outlined in sparkling white. 

“Tt is a little different,” I said; “ that day, 
when you wore—well, I won’t, then—and we 
had haddock for breakfast, and the letter 
came. By-the-way, my hands are warm 
enough to open letters now.” 

There were only two. One was a bill for 
repairs to the roof—the roof, now spread 
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with snow, where one warm wet morning we 
had fought a flood with brooms and a dust- 
pan; a bill that did not discompose me, for 
I was used to that roof. No living plumber 
could make its repairs permanent. The other 
letter was type-written, and that by a some- 
what inexperienced hand. It read thus: 


Junior Blackheath Society of 
Antiquaries € Field Club. 
Dear Sir*/, 

At a Meeting of the Committe of thes dg 
Society it wasagreedt that a field day should.) 
be held on Dee 20 when the Society proposis to 
visit the interesting church of (x) Elmhurst 
andalsotheold Palace they call Kin(gons) Johns. 
Our president MrAlbert Morris F;J.B,S! has ob- 

and so have the rest of us. 
tained permission to fo out on that day/ We 
venture to ask whether you would allowthe mem- 
bers of the Cociety to walk £ through your 
groundsa nd inspect from without of course your 
beauriful house, which is as you are doubtless 
aware of ? great ihstoric interest having been 
¥, for some years We feel sure it was the 7: 
residence of the celebrated amn you know who 
I mean. We hope if the frost ohlds you will not 
mind us skating on yuor moat. 

I; am dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully 
Edward Turnbull 
Hon. See. 

P*/, SY, 

Please excuse mistakes*’/, 
the typewriter propery! yet. 


ihave not learned 


Such was the letter. The more obvious 
orthographical errors had been carefully cor- 
rected with blue pencil, but, even so, the 
document was a remarkable one. Chloe read 
it, taking absent bites at her buttéred toast. 

“Mad?” she queried, calmly. 

“T don’t know; the letter’s very conven- 
tionally worded, except in one or two odd 
places. Is it possible that a genuine society 
could possibly employ such a ghastly rough- 
sketch of a ‘typist ?” 

“The letter’s not signed,” she remarked. 
“The secretary’s name is typed as well as 
the rest.” 

“T knew a solemn ass named Turnbull, 
once,” I reflected, “but I thought he’d got 
into a bank somewhere in Kent—Tonbridge 
or Dartford, or something. He used to fool 
around with brass rubbings and dates and 
archeological bores—” 

“T expect it’s the same man,” she said, 
indifferently. “ But we don’t want the nasty 


society bothering here, do we? Write and 
tell him there’s nothing to see, and no one 
really important ever lived here till we did.” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 


“T wish I could 
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be sure. Blackheath seems an unlikely place 
for it. If it were Woolwich, now, that simply 
bristles with improving societies; but I’ve 
a sort of idea this is a working-men’s so- 
ciety. If the poor beggars have got a holi- 
day on purpose, and are really interested— 
or think they are—it seems a bit piggy not 
to let them, doesn’t it? We can keep a look- 
out from the loafery window and see that 
they don’t get into any mischief. They only 
want to look at the house ‘from the out- 
side.’ ” 

“T suppose they give an address?” 

“Yes; Morden House, Blackheath. It 
sounds decent. I’m almost certain it’s a 
workman’s club. I'll write and tell them 
they can come. You don’t really mind?” 

“T’m not wholly a piggy-wig. But that 
letter’s odd, all the same. Perhaps it’s from 
a gang of thieves who want to come and see 
how the shutters are fastened.” 

“Well, they can’t see that from the gar- 
den. Madam, I am beginning to realize 
that I am a proud man the day. Think of 
our position six months ago. Who would 
have wished to come and inspect, ‘from the 
outside of course,’ our late lamented Band- 
box? And now we are lords of the manor, 
holding the power of life and death over the 
field-days of antiquarian societies.” 

“What I don’t like,” she went on, quite 
unappeased by this feudal picture, “is that 
about the skating. Why should antiquaries 
want to skate?” 

“ Now to me,” I rejoined, “ that’s the most 
convincing touch of all. Of course these 
workmen don’t often _get a holiday, and they 
want to make the most of it. ‘If the frost 
holds,’ is a charming touch. It’s hardly be- 
gun yet.” 

It did not hold. I signified to Mr. Ed- 
ward Turnbull my gracious consent, and 
from that moment the snow began to melt, 
and the weather to settle itself down into 
something quite as warm and sunny as an 
English April, and far warmer than many 
an English May. A stray furze-bush or two 
at the end of our paddock broke into golden 
flower, and the skylarks sang in the pale 
blue above the orchard. The 20th was 
a day of cloudless beauty, and even in the 
midst of my mental congratulations to the 
members of the Antiquarian Society on their 
royal weather, I found room for a pang 
of sympathy for those among them who 
might have had their skates ground. 


. 




















THE RED HOUSE : 895 


I recurred again that day, I remember, to 
our old life at the Bandbox. We were sit- 
ting in the loafery, now made cozy with cur- 
tains and a big wood fire. Chloe sat sew- 
ing in her rocking-chair. She had had some 
verses that morning, and, bad as they were, 
they had pleased her. There were seven 
stanzas, I remember. The first two were 
quite ordinary, and the other five got sillier 
and sillier, till at the end they were a mere 
jingle of nonsense—a sort of nursery rhyme, 
mostly written in the “little language.” The 
poem—Chloe really did call it a poem— 
began something like this: 


TO CHLOE AT WORK 


When Chloe sings 

And sews and swings, 

Rocked in her guardian angel’s wings; 

When with dear delicate finger-tips 

She cuts and measures, sews and snips ;— 

Silent I worship at a shrine 

Lighted for me, and warmed for mine, 
By Chloe’s eyes and lips. 


For what she knows, 
And what she sews, 
And all the hope that grows and blows 
About her sewing, twine and twist, 
And veil her in a rainbow mist; 
Until I rub my eyes and say, 
“Oh, can it be there was a day 
When Chloe was unkissed?” 


She liked it all, even the nonsense of the 
last five stanzas, and she said that she liked 
it none the less because it happened to be 
written on the backs of a green-grocer’s bill, 
the voting-card of a candidate for the School 
Board, and two odd envelopes. 

She said: “It is very pretty, Len. I 
didn’t know you ever noticed whether I was 
sewing or not.” 

“You don’t know my observant nature,” I 
said, “and after all these years of married 
life, too.” 

“Tt’s more than one year, anyway,” she 
said. 

“Do you remember the day when you 
made me decide to leave the dear Bandbox?” 

“Shall I ever forget it?’ 

“And that other dear day when you in- 
vented the loafery and we looked at the 
bars ?” 

“Let’s look at them now,” she cried, jump- 
ing up and dropping scissors, thimble, tape- 
measure, and a mass of lace and mus- 
lin. When I had picked everything up we 
went to the window. The creeper’s leaves 
were gone now, and we stood between dull 


red curtains and looked out on the misty 
garden, where the dead leaves lay, patches 
of wet gold and brown in the faint sunlight, 
and where a robin on a leafless apple-tree 
was singing his very best, and pretending to 
the rooks in the elms that he was a thrush 
disguised in a scarlet waistcoat. 

“Those Antiquarian brutes,” I said, pres- 
ently, “they'll be here directly. By Jove! 
they are here. ~They look horribly small. 
Can it be that the Junior Blackheath only 
admits dwarfs?” 

“Those can’t be the Antiquaries,” Chloe 
cried. “ Why, Len, they look like children! 
Lots and lots of them. What can they 
want? They look like a slice of a strayed, 
frayed, school treat. And they’ve all got 
books, and they don’t seem to have got any 
grown-up people with them. Oh, do go and 
turn them out!” 

“Tl go and find out what they want—” 

“Oh yes, and they’ll say they’re botaniz- 
ing, or geologizing, or something, and you’ll 
let them stay, like you did the boys that 
wanted conquerors off the chestnut-trees, and 
overran everything. I’ve not forgotten it; 
I'll go myself.” 

She ran down the stairs, slipped her feet 
into the wooden sabots that she keeps for 
sudden winter garden excursions, and stump- 
ed off angrily down the path under the 
cedars. I took a short-cut between Jim’s 
celery-trenches, Chloe is terrible in her 
wrath, but if it grows too hot it boils over 
in tears of rage; and I did not wish Chloe 
to ery, and I not there. 

The invaders were grouped round the sun- 
dial. All had their backs to us, and one of 
them was reading aloud. I caught a few 
words: 

“.... told the time when Charles the 
First was beheaded, and recorded the death- 
devouring progress of the Great Plague and 
the Fire of London. There is no doubt the 
sun often shone even in those devastating 
oceasions, so we may picture—” 

Then the reader heard the unmistakable 
threat in the emphatic stump, stump of 
Chloe’s wooden shoes, and stopped short. 
Her eves were angry, her mouth expressed 
inhospitable intentions. I thought I heard 
a murmur of, “ Oh, Crikey!” from the reader, 
but the next moment he had stepped towards 
my wife, and taken off his cap with an oddly 
graceful flourish. He was a boy; there were 
other boys, who followed his lead in cap-doff- 
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ing. There were girls, too, rosy-faced little 
girls in highwayman coats and scarlet Tam- 
o’-Shanters. The whole invading company 
were, as Chloe had said, “children.” And 
all wore spectacles. : 

“Do you know that this is a private gar- 
den?” said Chloe, severely.. “ You are tres- 
passing, you know.” Her voice is very 
pretty, even when she is angry, and she was 
not nearly so angry as she had been before 
the boys took their caps off. 

“Tt’s not your garden, is it?” asked the 
smallest boy of all, goggling at her through 
his spectacles, and speaking in an offhand but 
perfectly agreeable manner. One of the 
girls shook him gently, and bade him shut 
up. 

“We're most awfully sorry,” said the boy 
who had been reading. “ We wouldn’t have 
come if we’d thought you’d mind, but we’ve 
got a pass, so I thought it was all right. 
Here, hold my spectacles half a sec., Alice, 
and I'll find it.” 

The prettiest of the red-capped girls took 
the spectacles, and the boy felt in several 
pockets, while I drew near to offer Chloe 
my moral support. 

“Here it is!” he said at last, disentan- 
gling a dingy paper from a mass of string, 
matches, envelopes, putty, and cobbler’s 
wax, and, with really a rather nice bow, he 
handed to Chloe—my letter to the Anti- 
quarian Society! 

“But this was not meant for you,” she 
said. “This is to Mr. Turnbull—” 

“That was my fault,” said a younger boy 
—a thin, pale, anxious-looking child. 
tossed up who should copy out the letter 
on Albert’s uncle’s type-writer, and I was 
thinking about something else, so I copied it, 
name and all.” 

Chloe put her hands to her head with a 
gesture of despair. I said: “Just think a 
minute. Remember, we’ve no idea what all 
this is about. Just tell us, right away from 
the beginning, how you came to be here, and 
what you want.” 

There was a silence. Then the eldest girl 
said, “ Oswald, you tell.” 

The boy who had been reading twisted his 
cap, and stood uneasily on one foot. But al- 
most at once he planted his feet firmly on the 
ground, and began, looking Chloe straight in 
the eyes with a most disarming frankness. 

“First of all, we are very sorry the lady is 
vexed, and we beg her pardon.” 
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“ We’ 









“That’s all right,” 
pectedly. “Go on.” 

“ Well—when we were staying in the coun- 
try some Antiquaries wrote to Albert’s 
uncle—this is Albert”—he pushed forward 
a shy boy in velvet knickerbockers—“ and 
asked him to let them come and see his house. 
And we thought we should be feeling a bit 
slack in the holidays, so we thought we’d play 
at being antiquaries. And Albert’s uncle 
showed us this place once from the train 
when we were going to Bexley Heath, and he 
said some great person lived here once, and it 
was a historic place, and we can’t remember 
who it was. And he said a clever writer lived 
here now, and he told us the name. So we 
wrote to ask leave to come, and you gave it 
right enough.” 

The voice was reproachful. 

“Yes,” I said, completely meited by this 
unexpected recognition of my—or the ghost’s 
—talent as a writer. “Are you Mr. Edward 
Turnbull ?” 

“Rather not;” his tone was somewhat in- 
jured. “I was coming to that. We decided 
to copy out the letter that the real Antiquity 
secretary sent to Albert’s uncle, and Noél had 
to do it, because we tossed up about it, and 
he lost. And he got thinking of a poem he’s 
writing, and copied it name and all—and only 
remembered it after we’d licked the stamp for 
the letter. So we thought it didn’t matter. 
And if you’d rather we’d been Mr. Turnbull, 
you wouldn’t have if you’d seen how thin his 
legs are, and how he couldn’t laugh because 
his mouth was so tight.” 

“Td much rather have you,” said Chloe, 
smiling; and as she smiled I could see how 
deeply all present fell in love with her on the 
instant. “I’m sorry I didn’t understand. We 
won’t interfere any more. You’d like to go on 
reading your papers. Who wrote them?” 

“We've each done one,” said the eldest 
girl—she was a little prim, and not so pretty 
as the others—‘ only mine is all out of a 
book, because it is so difficult to think of 
things.” 

“Do you always wear spectacles?” I asked. 

They all laughed. It was a very pleasant 
sound, this peal of young laughter in our old 
garden. 

“Oh no!” said the prettiest girl, “only to 
make us look like learned antiquities—anti- 
quaries, I mean. It was an awful bother 
collecting them all; some of them have no 
glass in.” 


said Chloe, unex- 
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“One more question,” I said. “If you’re 
not Edward Turnbull, who are you?” 

“We're the Bastables,” the biggest boy 
said, with a sort of shy pride, as if he were 
confessing, in his modesty’s despite, to royal 
lineage. “I’m Oswald, and these are Alice 
and Dora; Noél’s the one who typed the let- 
ter; and this shaver is H. O.; and these are 
Daisy and Denny Foulkes; and Albert Mor- 
rison I told you about before.” 

“You'll have lunch with us, won’t you?” 
asked Chloe, abruptly, picking up her blue 
train and fixing her feet in her wooden shoes. 
“T don’t think there’ll be much, but we can 
make out with bread and jam—” 

“T like you,” said the smallest boy, before 
the others could answer. “I like you very 
much, indeed, and I'll have lunch with you, 
whatever it is.” 

The others murmured thanks, and we left 
them to their play. 

“ Aren’t they perfect dears?” said Chloe, 
when we were out of earshot. “I don’t like 
the Morrison boy, but the others are lovely. 
Why aren’t all children nice?” 

“ They all are—if they have nice grown-ups 
belonging to them,” I said, enunciating lightly 
a tremendous dogma. “ But, darling and 
reckless one, do you know that there’s nothing 
in the house but cold neck of mutton, and 
even that, if I remember right, is invidiously 
distinguished as being not the best end?” 

“T know,” she said; “but you must go up 
to Elmhurst and get things: tinned tongue— 
children always adore tongue—and candied 
pineapple and tangerine oranges in silver 
paper, and nuts, and bananas. Oh, I do think’ 
children are so nice! I wish these weren’t 
so big. The smallest boy, the one they call 
H. O., he’s simply a duck.” 

“Oswald for my money,” said I, “and 
Alice! Make a list of what I’m to get, and I'll 
be off. It’s half past twelve now.” 

I left Chloe laying the table for eleven in 
the white parlor. When I came back the cloth 
was spread, but Chloe had vanished. I found 
her in the garden submerged to the shoulders 
in a wave of children, and she carried nine 
pairs of spectacles in her hand. We all went 
in to lunch. I was now a mere outsider. 
Chloe, by some art unknown to me, had be- 
come one of the children, and was the most 
childlike child of all. The others really were 
not bad children. I don’t think I ever met 
any so full of enthusiastic energy. As a 
permanency, they might have been a lit- 











tle wearing, for, strong in Chloe’s extraor- 
dinary assumption of esprit de corps, they 
now threw away all shyness, and talked to 
us with simple directness of adventures, of 
contemporary literature, of the ways of Provi- 
dence, and their own vital ambitions. They 
had a very full flow of conversation, and a 
much larger vocabulary than I remember 
having at their age. What struck me most 
was their confident assumption that, now we 
knew them, we could not help liking them; 
and the assumption was, I own, justified. 
This assumption was particularly marked in 
Oswald. He evidently thought a good deal 
of himself, but, as I could not but reluc- 
tantly acknowledge, with some justice! They 
were extremely “ free in their talk,” as Mary 
said afterwards, but never vulgar. And they 
were very much funnier than they meant 
to be. The lunch, for which Chloe had madly 
brought out the best green-and-gold table- 
centre, charmed them. I had not thought that 
Chloe could be so thoroughly inspired with 
any menu. When no one could eat any more, 
the children looked at each other, and Dora, 
the prim one, said, quite unconscious of the 
evidence of rehearsal with which her speech 
bristled, 

“Thank you very much for letting us 
come, and for having us to lunch.” 

“ And for getting such a jolly lunch,” said 
the pale boy. “I think it is splendid. If you 
will give me a piece of paper and a pencil I 
will write you a piece of poetry about it.” 

While I was getting these I heard the prim 
child say anxiously to Chloe: 

“T hope you don’t mind. He will do it. 
We can’t stop him.” 

“Tt comes of his having bronchitis so often, 
I think,” said the stout child they called H. O. 
“Tt isn’t really his fault.” 

There was an awkward pause while the 
pale child sucked my pencil and rolled his 
eyes. He made the most shocking grimaces I 
ever saw, but when Chloe turned anxiously to 
Oswald, he said, 

“Tt’s all right; he’s not ill; it’s only the 
poetry werking out of him.” 

Presently he stopped writing, folded the 
paper very small, and said suddenly and 
earnestly, 

“Have you got a secret staircase here?” 

We owned our indigence in this respect. 

“We have at the Moat House,” he said. 
“ Have you explored your house thoroughly ?” 
“Yes, I think so,” said Chloe, with a 




















THE RED HOUSE 


glorious inspiration, adding, “but you may 
explore it if you like. Don’t make too much 
hay, that’s all! Off you go!” 

Noél pressed the paper into Chloe’s hand 
and they rushed from the room, and as they 
went I heard the words “ jolly good sort.” 

I drew a long breath. 

“ What a whirlwind!” I said. 

“ Children do make a difference in a house,” 
said Chloe, wistfully. 

“ They do,” I said, kissing her ears, “ all the 
difference.” 

She gave me a doubtful glance. 

“My dear little old wife,” I said, “ people 
might think themselves lucky if their chil- 
dren were half as nice as these.” 

“They are dears, great dears,” she said, 
and then we read Noél’s poem: 


TO THE BLUE PRINCESS LADY WITH THE LUNCH 


How good you are to give us lunch, 

With pineapple and tongue to munch. 

It is a generous thing to do, 

And we are very pleased with you. 

It is a wonderful thing to find 

How many people in the world are kind. 

If you would let us explore your house, 

We would not harm even a mouse, 

And perhaps we might find a pot of gold 

Too heavy for you to hold. 

Then we should have made your fortune. So 

Please do let us go. 

You will if you are at all wise. 

We should like to find the gold 

More than you can hold, 

Because you are so soft and blue and pretty and 
nice. 


“Two poems in one day,” I said. 
Chloe, beware of vanity.” 

“The dear!” she said. “ And, Len, it’s not 
half bad, is it? What extraordinary chil- 
dren !” 

I could hear the wave of children surging 
wildly about the house. I lighted a cigarette, 
and strove for calm. I seemed to have been 
living in the embrace of a friendly tornado. 

Chloe looked at me anxiously. 

“They are dears,” she said, for the fourth 
time. “I do hope they haven’t worried you!” 

“Worry’s not the word,” said I. “They 
have electrified, bewildered, enlightened. I 
never saw children with such energetic en- 
thusiasms. The Morrison boy is a muff; but 
the others, they are very trusting. The world 
must have been kind to them.” 

“ Anybody would be,” she said, “ and I hope 
the world always will.” 

There was a silence in the house. I went 
to see whether the exploring party had 
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drowned itself in the rain-water cistern, which 
is just the sort of thing that kind of child 
would do. No; Mary said they were exploring 
the cellars. As she spoke I heard a thunderous 
report reverberating below. Our cellars are 
large and vaulted; from recollections of my 
childhood, I could conceive that they might 
seem well worth exploring. But I had not 
all Chloe’s confidence in these strange chil- 
dren. From the little I had seen of them I 
felt that they were quite capable of organiz- 
ing a Guy Fawkes play, and carrying it out 
with serupulous enthusiastic fidelity if one 
of their number should happen, as seemed only 
too likely, to have any matches and loose gun- 
powder in his pocket. 

Yolande had just come from town, and by 
a curious coincidence our tenant had come on 
the same train. I left them talking to Chloe, 
and went down the cellar steps. Half-way 
down I was met by an incredibly cobwebby 
boy. 

“T was just coming after you,” he said, 
eagerly. “Do you know, we’ve found a door 
behind some beer-barrels, and Oswald and 
Denny got in from behind under the dining- 
room floor; they’re hammering on the other 
side of the door now. There are barrels in 
front of the door. We rolled one away. Did it 
make an awful row? They say there’s all sorts 
ef things inside. Did you know it was there? 
And please can we have a candle and matches? 
We’ve used all ours.” 

One-half at least of my foreboding was jus- 
tified. I wondered where they had dropped the 
hot heads of all the matches they had used. 

I got some candles and matches, and the 
cobwebbed child, whose name appeared to be 
Dickie, led me to a cellar where barrels were 
piled. Behind them I could just discern the 
shadowy outline of a door, from which came 
an intermittent knocking and voices: 

“Have you got him?” 

“Can you get the barrels away?” 

“Can you get the door open, or shall we 
come back under the floor for the candles. 
It’s a beastly tight fit, and I’ve split my waist- 
coat as it is.” 

“The last match we lighted we saw some 
chairs and a mangle.” 

There were three boys still in evidence, and 
the tenant had followed me to see the sport. 
The girls were as energetic as the boys, and 
one by one we rolled the barrels away. Ou- 
rious that Chloe and I had never looked be- 
hind those barrels. The door was not fast- 























ened. It 
opened easily, 
and a shower of 
dust and cobwebs fell on 
the heads of the explorers who 
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children had 
been partially 
cleaned, our ten- 
ant invited them all to 
tea at his cottage. Yolande and 




















first pressed forward. 

From my soul I congratulated these chil- 
dren. Even to such an adventurous band as 
this an adventure so exciting could not happen 
every day. 

They were quite right. There was furni- 
ture in the inner cellar, odds and ends stowed 
away, to make room for new stuff, by busy 
thrifty hands now long since folded in lav- 
ish idleness—hands that, in their life-day, 
could never bear to destroy or to waste. 

We carried the things up stairs—all but 
the vast box-mangle and one other thing which 
I said I would carry up myself later. 

We bore into the kitchen, and displayed’to 
the dazzled eyes of Chloe and Yolande, and 
the contemptuous ones of Mary, a full-sized 
oak dresser—in four pieces; five chestnut- 
wood chairs, more or less dilapidated; an oak 
settle—the seat was broken, but, oh, how our 
hearts-rejoiced in the severe beauty of its 
panelled back! three ladder-backed chairs— 
seats gone; a large gate-table; an elm knead- 
ing-trough; and the magnificent wreck of a 
carved four-post bedstead ! 

The children were as delighted as we were, 
which is saying a good deal. 

“T said we would,” said the poet, trium- 
phantly. “It’s not gold, but it is nice. You 
have lots of nice things. I like the way you 
stick up warming-pans and brass candlesticks 
instead of plush brackets and crinkly orna- 
ments.” 

A most discerning child truly! When the 




































. outrageous dear Bastable children.” 


Chloe went to help. 

When they were gone I went down to the 
cellar and fetched the thing I said I would 
carry myself. I bore it up to the loafery 
and cleaned it, and polished it, and mended 
it a little, and set it by the hearth, in the 
glow of the fire; and that evening when Yo- 
lande and the tenant were deep in chess, I 
beckoned Chloe, and. took her up to the 
loafery, and, lighting the candles, bade her 
look. 

“Oh, Len,” she cried, throwing her arms 
round my neck, “it’s miles better than the 
one we go to look at in the shop in Great 
Portland Street!” 

“T meant to give you that for a Christmas 
present,” I said, “but this is better.” She 
fell on her knees beside it. 

“Oh, look at the dear little daisy carving 
on the sides, and the little strong panelled 
hood, and the rockers! Oh, Len, it is lovely! 
Where did it come from?” 

“Tt was in the cellar,” I said. “ Do you like 
it? No; it’s absurd to thank me; thank those 





“T will,” she said, coming nearer to me. 
“Len—lI’ve said it before, I know, but they 
are dears,—and they shall come and see the 
cradle they found when—when it’s better 
worth looking at.” 

Presently my wife took me into our room, 
and, unlocking the corner drawer, showed me 
al! that was in it. Little, little things. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 







































a hot roll or muffin 








and a cup of coffee, will 





HERE is a ego 
most delightful op- — 
offered the (3 


portunity 
housewife on the first day of the week to 
show how tempting a breakfast she can pre- 
pare when she has the chance. On all the 
other mornings doubtless the meal must be 
prosaic and hurried, but now it may be 
delicate and fanciful; if for six days it must 
be consumed in haste by the head of the 
family and the school-children, at least on 
Sunday it may be eaten in leisure. With 


be found quite satisfying. 

If the weather is at all warm, by all means 
have a first course of fruit—not plain raw 
apples, however wholesome these may be, but 
something better—for Sunday morning. 
Take some ripe yellow peaches, cut them in 
quarters after peeling them, pack them 
in a bowl, and bury this in ice or in ice and 
salt for an hour or two before breakfast, and 
pass whipped cream to eat with tlem. if you 











EGGS IN DOUBLE CREAM. 


such fortuitous circumstances surely 
should be inspired to do her very best. 
As the meal is to be later by an hour or 
so, appetites will probably be good, so the 
breakfast should be substantial; yet since 
the day will bring little vigorous exercise 
and probably an unusual number of good 
things at dinner, it must not be too heavy. 
Fruit, some light combination of eggs and 
cheese, or a delightful preparation of fish, or 
sweetbreads, or mushrooms, or one of the 
many dishes in which chicken: appears, with 
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one 


are to have melons, select the small spicy 
green ones, and have them put on ice over- 
night. To serve, the seeds should be care- 
fully lifted out and bits of ice dropped in just 
before it is sent to the table. After the fruit, 
have a cereal with cream if you wish, and 
then go on to the other hot dishes of greater 
importance, To begin with something very 
good, try 
EGGS IN FRENCH ROLLS 

Take six small French rolls, trim them, cut 

off the tops and scoop out the crumbs; brush 
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them over with melted butter, and put them 
into the oven to brown. Break six eggs into 
a bowl and beat a little; then add half a cup of 
cream, two table-spoonfuls of grated cheese, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
and as much salt, with some red pepper or 
paprika. Put this mixture into the rolls and 
let them stand in the oven till set. 


EGGS IN DOUBLE CREAM 
This is a French variation on the well- 
known creamed eggs, but it is a hundred 
times better. Boil hard seven eggs and cut six 
into lengthwise strips. Heat half a pint of 
the thickest cream you can get, add salt, 
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heat in enough thick cream to make a paste. 
Season and fold into a plain omelette with 
stoned olives and parsley around. 


OYSTER OMELETTE 


Cream a quantity of oysters and fold into 
a plain omelette; cover with chopped parsley. 


SPANISH OMELETTE 


Mix six peeled and cut-up tomatoes with 
three chopped green peppers from which the 
seeds have been removed, and half an onion; 
season highly with salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley, and cook to a paste. Fold into a 
plain omelette, and put some around it. 





SWEETBREADS 


paprika, two table-spoonfuls of sherry, and 
then the egg strips. Have ready small thin 
triangles of buttered toast, and lay: this on 
them, and grate over all the seventh egg. 


KIDNEY OMELETTE 


Stew and cut into bits enough lamb kid- 
neys to make a cupful, and brown in a spoon- 
ful of butter; then take one table-spoonful of 
browned flour, one of vinegar, one of chopped 
parsley, and half a cup of stock, and heat 
the kidneys in it. Make a plain omelette and 
fold in the mixture, sprinkling chopped pars- 
ley over the whole. A delicious omelette 
may be made by using half kidneys and half 
chicken livers, or chicken livers alone. 


OLIVE OMELETTE 


Chop equal quantities of plain or stuffed 
olives and fresh or canned mushrooms, and 


IN CROUSTADES. 


SWEETBREADS IN CROUSTADES 


Take a cupful of boiled rice and mix a 
beaten egg and salt with it. Butter small 
moulds, and line them with this as though 
with pastry, and bake quickly till brown. 
Cream a pair of sweetbreads cut into dice, and 
fill these shells. Or, use chicken or creamed 
fish instead of the sweetbreads. 


DEVILED TOMATOES 


Tomatoes simply broiled or fried are al- 
ways excellent for breakfast, but tomatoes 
deviled are still better. For six thick slices 
of tomato, mash the yolks of three hard-boil- 
ed eggs, with salt, paprika, one table-spoonful 
of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of dry 
mustard, and two table-spoonfuls of lemon 
juice. Bring all this to a boil while the slices 
of tomato are slightly browning in butter, add 
two beaten eggs to it, and stir till thick; take 
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EGGS IN FRENCH ROLLS. 


up the tomatoes on a platter and pour the 
sauce over them. 


SWEETBREADS WITH MUSHROOMS 


Wash and blanch two pairs of sweetbreads, 
and cut into large slices. Take as many large 
fresh mushrooms as you have slices, and 
sauté both in a little 
butter. Lay on a platter 
in alternate slices, and 
pour over them the 
sauce called maitre 
Whotel; cream four ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of butter 
and two of lemon juice 
with one of chopped 
parsley; serve very hot. 


FRESH MUSHROOMS 


Puff-ball mushrooms 
are plentiful in the 
fall, and are among the best which grow. 
Get them large and fresh, and cut in slices; 
either sauté them in butter or broil quickly 
in a buttered broiler. Serve with a sauce 
made of two table-spoonfuls of melted butter, 
half a table-spoonful of vinegar, one tea- 








OYSTERS EN BROCHETTE. 
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spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, salt, and 
paprika. 
CUTLET WITH MUSHROOMS 

If one is to have meat for breakfast at all, 
this is a simple dish, Cut thin slices of veal 
into small narrow strips like croquettes, dip 
in beaten eggs well seasoned, and then into 
chopped mushrooms. Fry and serve with the 
maitre d’hotel sauce given before. Cutlet in 
these strips is also nice with the mixture 
given for the Spanish omelette. 


FISH IN CUCUMBERS 


All sorts of fish are nice for breakfast, es- 
pecially the small ones served whole which 
are known in infinite variety; but the cream- 
ed fish is also good which is suggested in this - 
recipe. Take any white fish, cod or halibut 
being best, and pick it up after cooking it, 
and mix with a cream sauce. Cut the top 
slice off a cucumber and scoop out the inside, 
leaving a thick shell, and heat in the oven. 
Fill with the fish, and serve very hot. 








CREAMED FISH IN CUCUMBER SHELLS. 


LOBSTER CURRY 


Fry one table-spoonful of butter with two 
slices of onion; add one teaspoonful each of 
curry powder and flour, and mix; put in 
half a pint of stock, and stir till it boils; 
then add a_ half-teaspoonful of salt, and 
drop in the diced boiled 
lobster. 


OYSTERS EN BROCHETTE 


Put large oysters and 
then small squares of 
bacon on a skewer al- 
ternately, and quickly 
brown the whole in a hot, 
dry frying-pan. Lay 
the skewers on the toast, 
squeeze lemon juice over 
them, and serve. 
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Paris, September 1, 1902. 


T a little dinner the other 
evening we began to talk 
about an article which appear- 
ed lately in one of the serious 
English reviews on Paris 
fashions. It consisted largely 

of a series of interviews with great Parisian 

dressmakers,-and one of these, when asked 
who set the fashions, had answered, “ The 

Americans.” I discussed this with one or two 

other Parisian authorities. “Ce sont des 

Américaines qui suivent le mieux les modes 

des couturiers,” said one of these—not a 

dressmaker, an artist with mundane lead- 

ings. “It is the Americans who are the best 
followers of the styles put out by a dress- 
maker.” Naturally it is they who best launch 
that dressmaker’s styles. American women 
spend money more lavishly, too, as they come 
by it more easily. But at the dinner every- 
body agreed that there was beginning to be 

a counter movement among American women 

against a slavish imitation of the style of 

any one individual, however great in his line. 

The best-dressed women now are stoutly op- 

posed to a prescribed style of dress, realizing 

that every one should dress according to her 
own genre and tastes, her circumstances, and 
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the society in which she moves. Women 
desire more, too, to be individual. Sarah 
Bernhardt, when interviewed lately about 


fashions, said, “ Dear me! it’s so long since I 
emancipated myself from them that I’ve for- 
gotten there is such a thing as fashion.” 
Not every one is a great artist, able by in- 
stinct to drape herself with the proper things, 
falling in the right lines, like Sarah Bern- 
hardt. But it’s quite delightful the progress 


that everybody seems to be making towards a 
right understanding of individuality in dress. 
I was quite struck with this a few days ago, 
for instance, in seeing a rather heavy woman 
order her winter things; noticing how clever- 


ly, in reality, every line was managed to give 
as much long, slender effect as possible, and 
yet how the leading idea suggested by her 
toilette was that she wanted to be heavy; 
that was the way she liked to look! She was 
so convincing in her elegant dignity. 

These reflections are good to meditate upon, 
perhaps, when one has before her the burning 
question of her next season’s wardrobe. It’s 
nice to think that fashion is elastic, and that, 
provided one has collected a little store of 
principles as to what she can wear and what 
she can’t, she can adopt these on general 
lines, and be beautiful. Tailor-made gowns 
are still uncompromising, however. One 
must have whatever is classic. This year 
straight sacques are the popular novelty, if 
they can be called a novelty. The very best 
houses are making them, and there is no doubt 
but that they will be much worn, on this 
side at least, with the round skirts just clear- 
ing the ground, which you see equally every- 
where. There is a very rage of pleats in the 
land, box-pleats, side-pleats, pleats at inter- 
vals, pleats all around, pleats upon pleats, 
pleats tortured into almost grotesque forms, 
pleats pure and simple. A smart little tailor 
gown pour trotter, as we say, was made 
of the fashionable black and white mixed 
goods, almost pepper and salt, with a straight 
double-breasted side-pleated sacque-coat, its 
pleats laid in groups of three, the sleeves 
entirely pleated. The skirt had the same 
side-pleats, beginning on either side of the 
apron front, and stitched down to quite near 
the foot of the skirt, and then allowed to flare. 
The sleeves repeated the same effect at the 
bottom, and the collar was a little flat affair, 
half of searlet velvet, embroidered with white. 

Some of the most charming gowns we have 
seen in this style were of light gray or bis- 
cuit cloth, with sacque-coats and skirts alike 
box-pleated in such a way that the box-pleat 
seemed to be a continuous thing down the 
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entire front and back of the per- 
son. On either side of the double- 
breasted coat, in front, were great black taf- 
feta buttons, in rosettes of the same taffeta. 
A smart little cravat finished the coat at the 
neck, formed of a patte shaped something like 
a tiny lady-finger—the only thing I can think 
of to describe it—with a rosette on either side 
and two ends shaped like a very long half 
lady-finger. These were of black taffeta, 
with the ends cut out and embroidered over 
gray or biscuit-colored silk, as the case 
might be. A biscuit-colored cloth gown that 
we thought particularly persuasive for Sep- 
tember and October days had one of the pret- 
ty little capes which made their appearance 
late in the summer. Imagine a first little 
cape like a capuchin, with a second over it 
coming down in front like a pointed collar, 
and caught there with a rosette of black satin 
ribbon. It was shorter behind, and there 
were rosettes and a cravat to fasten it at the 
throat. 

The smartest and newest models in fur 
wraps were also many of them made in sacque 
form, which shows that it is something stable, 
and we saw a great deal of squirrel made up 
in this way. But with the sacques, in both fur 
and cloth, vied for popularity belted blouses. 
These sometimes, but not often, had postil- 
ion, or basque, backs. They were generally 
quite tight-fitting, and their novelty con- 
sisted in their sleeves, in which we scarcely 
once saw the little poignet, or wristband, of 
last winter. Some of the prettiest sleeves 
were almost exact models of the flowing 
sleeves with the deep cuffs of this summer, 
only cut entirely in the cloth, in a single 
piece, with the lower or cuff part trimmed 
with embroidery or fancy galloons, or appli- 
cations of taffeta, or inlayings of velvet, or 
any one of the dainty devices which are al- 
ways attractive on winter gowns. Sometimes 
you saw the cloth sleeves shirred just as the 






mousseline under-sleeves of this 
summer have been, and held in place by 
bands coming over the shirring and running 
into a little cuff. This sleeve is all cut in one 
piece, with the exception of the bands. you 
must remember. Therein lies the novelty. 

Again these bloused outside coats are box- 
pleated ones like the Norfolk jackets, but they 
are tighter-fitting than the old Norfolks, and 
don’t go below the waist-line.- They have 
nearly all little flat, rolling collars, or often 
no collar at all, simply embroidery or folds 
of velvet to finish them, to make it comfort- 
able for wearing the great fur stoles and 
capes, which will be as much seen as ever. 
Velvet buttons are much used on the coats, 
and one smart little tailor gown of that fraise, 
or automobile red, which always comes im 
with the very first suggestions of winter 
and warm-looking things—and generally 
goes out again as quickly because people tire 
of it—was made with a bloused jacket box- 
pleated on either side of the front, and a 
second box-pleat coming down over the first 
to just below the waist-line, where it finished 
with a little velvet button of a slightly deep- 
er shade of red. Buttons are both very large 
and very small. 

Contrasting colors are used on the coats, 
too. Indian mixtures of pale blues and dull 
reds and greens—cashmere mixtures perhaps 
they might be called—are seen on black, and, 
indeed, every color of cloth; red is a univer- 
sal favorite for everything; pale blue is used 
on browns as well as green. A smart gown 
was of an invisible check, through which ran 
almost equally invisible lines of red, and this 
had a collar of gray cloth embroidered with 
tiny lozenges of violet. There are many 
long coats with basques, let me say. They are 
not the newest things, but women have found 
them comfortable and becoming, and many 
will have them, whether new or old as to 
fashion. 
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HE question of the proper food for 
Tt young mothers is receiving unusual 

thought to-day. How can one have 
children which are from their birth well- 
nourished and robust, and yet keep one’s self 
in good condition, ready for the strain of 
body and nerve which must exist before and 
after the advent of the baby? Formerly mo- 
thers felt that in some mysterious way Na- 
ture regulated all these things, and it was 
as wel! not to give too much attention to 
them, but we take the view now that the 
better we understand ourselves and our chil- 
dren, the better for it will be this generation 
and those which are to follow. 

There is a decided difference of diet called 
for before the birth of a child and after. In 
both cases the mother needs nourishing food 
because she has two to care for, but what is 
advisable to use at the one time is not al- 
ways the best at the other. The fact that a 
baby may come into the world thin and 
wiry, or fat and flabby, or small-boned and 
yet strong and vigoro’;s, has given rise to cer- 
tain fads of late. Mothers regulate their 
diet without understanding what this or that 
food will do for them, and in many cases they 
do more harm than good. One may eat so 
that she will sacrifice the health of the child 
to her own, or she may give her child all the 
nourishment, and become weak and nervous. 
She must certainly try to keep up her 
strength, but at the same time she must not 
overdo the matter, for a sudden and large in- 
crease in flesh is bad for both mother and 
child; it is muscular strength which counts, 
not mere accumulations of fat. 

Before deciding on any diet the prospec- 
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tive mother should consult a phy- 
sician to see whether there is in 
her case any individual peculiarity ; 
Bright’s disease often creeps in at 
such a time, or diabetes, and if either is 
found a strict regimen will be prescribed; in 
the one, a milk diet must be followed, and in 
the other all sugars and starches must be 
given up. If, however, no trouble exists, 
then a rational, every-day diet may easily be 
arranged. 

A little thought will show that before the 
child’s birth a rather large amount of laxative 
food should be used, partly because Nature 
seems to call for it, the digestive organs not 
being on their usual working basis, and also 
because it is best to have the muscles, while 
strong, yet somewhat relaxed. The foods 
which tend toward this are, first, fruits in 
abundance, especially stewed fruits, such as 
figs and prunes, There is a small sour variety 
of the latter called the prunella, which is a 
pleasant change when one tires of the dead 
sweet of the prune itself; it has a certain 
tonic effect on the stomach, also. Then there 
are apples raw and cooked, which are most 
beneficial, and grape-fruit and oranges in 
winter, and peaches and pears in summer; 
small seeded berries are not good; indeed 
they often produce intestinal indigestion. 
Cereals, always well cooked, are called for, 
and the coarse breads, whole wheat, shredded 
wheat, corn bread, and Boston brown bread. 
Meat should be eaten in moderation at this 
time, notwithstanding the new theory that its 
use should be abandoned, especially for some 
months before the baby comes. The best 
physicians say that where there is no personal 
peculiarity calling for its disuse, it is a posi- 
tive harm to give it up, as it means loss of 
strength to those aceustomed to it, and besides 
this, its place is filled with starchy foods 
which are fat-forming and the worst thing 
possible. But, of course, the meat should be 
chosen with a view to its digestibility. Vege- 
tables are good, and the ordinary quantities 
of tea and coffee may be taken, but milk 
and aleoholie drinks should be avoided. 

There is often a curious craving at this 
time for some unusual food, something out 
of season, or something disliked, possibly. 
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There was an idea in our grand- 
mothers’ time that one should 
deny one’s self these cravings; 
but to-day we get whatever we 
wish, if it is possible. The craving, if denied, 
seems to feed on the very mind itself. There 
is also often great hunger at unusual times; 
one wakes at midnight feeling starved, but 
lies awake for hours rather than trouble some 
one to go to the kitchen for food. This is all 
wrong, for when Nature calls for food it 
should be given. It is a simple matter to have 
in one’s room an alcohol-lamp with a sauce- 
pan, a cup and saucer, a jar of crackers, and 
a box of beef capsules; then it will take only 
a moment to prepare something hot which 
will induce healthful sleep. 

Of course one should avoid all indigestible 
foods, such as pastry, sweets, fats, soft white 
bread, and rich cake, for the stomach needs 
extra care now; but otherwise there is no 
need of a restricted diet. For breakfast one 
might have a meal like this: fruit, cereal 
with cream, eggs or broiled bacon, hot 
browned shredded wheat or whole-wheat toast 
with tea or coffee. For lunch, a cup of soup, 
some fish, or an omelette if eggs have not 
been used at breakfast; a vegetable salad and 
wafers, cheese, and tea. For dinner, soup, 
roast meat, two vegetables, a plain salad such 
as tomato, a simple sweet, or, better, fruit, 
and a small cup of coffee. Such menus give 
nourishing but digestible food. 

After the child is born there is still greater 
need for care of the diet, for the mother must 
keep up her strength and still provide for 
the needs of a growing child who will con- 
stantly demand more and more. Sometimes 
there is from the first a large flow of milk, 
but it is thin, blue, and watery, or the milk 
is rich and plentiful, but the mother grows 
so weak and nervous that she is obliged to 
wean her child; either of these things may be 
avoided by following a regimen which will 
really nourish both mother and child. 

The best thing to keep up the strength 
of both the mother and baby is milk itself, 
good cow’s milk, and foods made from milk. 
If one will drink enough, drink it hot and 
eold, at table and between meais and at bed- 
time, she will have no trouble in keeping up 
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her health and flesh, and she will be sure 
of a strong child. The usual objection to 
this diet is that it makes one bilious, and so 
it does if it is not taken intelligently. Milk 
should be usually taken as hot as possible, 
though not scalded, and with plenty of salt; 
cold milk should be mixed with vichy, and 
both may be taken alternately with malted 
milk for the change. Cocoa should be free- 
ly used, made from milk and water and 
chocolate, which is not too heavy. The mo- 
ther should remember that while tea will 
make milk in quantities, yet it will be only 
poor stuff, and will keep the baby hungry and 
make it nervous. As to the rest of the diet, 
eggs are excellent, raw beaten in milk, and 
cooked, and hot soups with rice and barley, 
beef juice, creams of vegetables, ice-cream, 
custards, milk toast, broiled meats, fish, 
chicken, vegetables, and fruits. 

The hardest time during the period of 
nursing is when teething begins; then the 
child is growing rapidly and needs more and 
more food, yet the mother is worn with the 
long-continued demand, and exhausted with 
loss of sleep, and the baby is more nervous 
than usual. It is just now one learns the 
value of the lunch at night. It should consist 
of something easily digested but decidedly 
strengthening, such as hot milk and two 
slices of whole-wheat bread and butter, or a 
cup of strong soup with a toasted cracker, or 
a half-glass of malt extract with bread. It 
is the midnight lunch which more than any- 
thing else keeps up the mother’s strength. 
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tions showing simple interiors, the dado, 

of wide, polished sycamore planks, is car- 
ried up some five feet ten inches. Here it 
ends in a series of shelves, introduced at each 
division of the wall; thus a long shelf is ar- 
ranged under the hood of the wide, pressed- 
brick fireplace, which, supported by carved 


| N one of the three accompanying illustra- 
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wood brackets, serves as a bookshelf, and for 
the display of handsome copper pieces; while 
at the side of the room between the two doors 
is a smaller shelf similarly supported, but 
which here is used as a stand for the ornament- 
al electric-light fixtures. Above this high 
wainscoting the wall is treated with stencilled 
burlaps, and the squares between the intersect- 
ing beams of the ceiling are finished in rough 
gray plaster. Variations of this trend in in- 
terior decoration are to be found in all the 
newer city and country homes. Wood dados 
and friezes, beamed ceilings, and entire walls 
of well-selected woods are taking the place 





CABINET-TRIMMED BREAKFAST ROOM. 
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of plaster and paper 
whenever the purse of 
the house-owner is suf- 
ficiently well filled to 
allow of the first substantial outlay. 

This mode of treating interiors is directly 
adapted from Old World sources, where cabi- 
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subject of residential in- 
teriors on the part of 
such thoughtful and ar- 
dent men as Morris and 
his handful of associates in England a genera- 
tion ago, and by their present-day successors. 
These leaders in some instances banish plaster 
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HALL TREATED WITH OILED OAK AND ROUGH PLASTER. 


net-finished rooms are more commonly in 
use than the enforced “stay-at-home” in 
America can at first imagine. 

Everywhere there is a growing and plainly 
to be perceived disposition to banish flimsy, 
perishable wall-paper coverings, stuffy and 
non-hygienic draperies, and moth-inviting 
furniture. This is not to be traced to a sea- 
son’s whim, but rather it is the gradually 
reached outcome of the serious study of the 


entirely from the main rooms of their more 
beautiful houses, substituting a frieze or dado 
of marble or of mosaic where some special va- 
riety is thought necessary, but more often 
making an entire interior of choice sycamore, 
cypress, oak, maple, pine, walnut, or ma- 
hogany. ; 

In America only the echo of this revival 
is caught as yet, but its influence is obvious. 
Hardwood floors are now in common use. 
































Parquetry has become more generally known 
and applied since it has been demonstrated 
that the expense of laying a practically in- 
destructible wood carpet in reality is less 
than that involved in the purchase of a su- 
perior carpet. 

As with the house itself, so with the fur- 
niture of to-day, which- is designed with a 
view to simple outlines. It is made of fine 
oiled, natural, but not varnished woods hay- 
ing smooth, rich surfaces, and entirely free 
from glued-on ornamentation in the way of 
beadings and cheap machine-carvings. Lea- 
ther, pressed, plain, and suéde-finished, is ap- 
pearing on the new upholstered dining-room, 
library, music, and reception-room furniture, 
its only ornamentation consisting in deep 
leather fringe or handsome wrought nail- 
heads. It entirely superseding Oriental 
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RECEPTION-HALL WITH SYCAMORE WAINSCOTING. 
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drapery for cozy-corner couches, especial- 
ly those in smoking-rooms and reception- 
halls. 

The touch of softness is given to cabinet- 
finished rooms by portiéres and window- 
dressing, which must be pliant in quality, 
and of only medium weight. Generally a 
soft silk, damask, rep, or light-weight velours 
will be found most effective. These drape 
well. Whether the curtain-pole shall be set 
between the door-jambs or over the frame- 
work is largely a matter of taste, directed by 
an appreciation of symmetry. A wide arch- 
way will be best treated as shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations, but a narrow 
doorway invariably is improved if the drap- 
ery is set over the framework. The only fancy 
curtain-poles used are those in heavy brass, 
which are set into the doorway. 
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N working the new lace 





braids, point, Renais- 
sance, Russian, or 
duchesse, into handker- 


chiefs, collars, or centre-pieces, the best re- 
sults are obtained by first basting the muslin 
pattern on to a firm yet pliable piece of 
wrapping-paper. 

Then, if there are to be centres of flowers, 
etc., formed with rings, baste them on. Next 
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with the braid, begin with 
a fine thread to whip in 
or overcast all fulness 
which is caused by curves. 
Do not draw the thread 
ever. 

Remember that all fastenings of braid and 
thread can be done on the upper side, as it is 
the wrong side of the work. 

It is unnecessary to whip in where the braid 


too 


tight, how- 





TULIP DESIGN FOR LUNCHEON CLOTH. 


study the design so that there shall be as lit- 
tle cutting of the braids as possible. 

Baste the braid carefully with firm stitches, 
for if this first step is well done, the lace 
stitches can be more quickly and easily work- 
ed. When the entire design has been covered 


lies straight and plain, and if the fulness has 
been whipped flat, the other edge of the 
braid requires no whipping. In order that 
the lace may launder well, it is wise, however, 
to fasten by a few stitches points where the 
braids lap each other, or the edges touch, or 
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where there are little folded 
braid. These should be carefully sewed with 
a fine thread on the wrong side. 





BACK VIEW 


OF DRESS DECORATION. 


Next come the lace stitches. It is well to 
have two numbers of thread to work the 
stitches, for some are much more effective 
with a coarse thread; others, more dainty, re- 
quire a finer grade. 

When the lace-work is complete, rip off the 
pattern from the under side. If you are mak- 
ing a centre-piece which calls for a little net 
or linen, pin the eentre on before ripping the 
lace from the pattern. Be sure it lies firm 
and flat. Then rip the lace off, baste in the 
centre, and hem it on the right side, trim- 
ming off underneath to suit the design, and 
whipping the raw edges. 

The pressing comes next. Use a very soft 
ironing-bed. A couple of thicknesses of 
flannel or an old blanket serves the purpose, 
with the usual ironing-sheet drawn over it, 
but not too tightly. Place the lace wrong 
side up, covering with a wet cloth, and use a 
hot iron. While still steaming, take off the 
cloth, and iron next to the braids. The result 
will be a beautifully pressed crisp bit of 
lace. 

The bodice decoration shown here is 
made up in cream duchesse braid. A little of 
the braid with one edge scalloped is used, but 
the greater part is the plain wide variety. 
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This lace piece has the front and back made 
separately. When both are finished, before 
ripping from the pattern, they are laid to- 
gether at the shoulder line, and fastened with 
a few twisted threads stretched across. When 
ripped from the pattern and pressed, it can 
be slipped on over the head and adjusted very 
easily. 

It makes a beautiful trimming for even an 
elaborate gown. It may be used equally well 
for a high-neck waist or for one that is cut 
low around the throat. No other trimming is 
needed with such a handsome piece of lace. 
These yellowish cream braids are very effec- 
tive over white organdies or liberty satin. 
Although it seems early to suggest Christmas, 
such pieces of needle-work as this are espe- 
cially practical as holiday gifts, and it is 
none too early for the work on such a gift to 
begin. 

Some very pretty stitches are shown in the 
dress decoration. The petals of the flowers 
are filled in with different fancy stitches, and 
the lines in the spirals are joined by an effec- 
tive stitch of two bars caught in the centre 
with a little solid work. The cobweb-stitch is 
used to fill in many open spaces. 

The tulip luncheon cloth is lovely, worked 
in Renaissance braid. It has a few rings, and 
ean be worked in simple stitches, as the de- 
sign in itself is very effective. 


The centre is of fine linen. The braid may 





DRESS DECORATION IN DUCHESSE 


LACE. 


be carried without break throughout each 
spray of flowers and leaves. The sharp angles 
where the braid is turned at the ends of the 














NOVELTIES IN LACE WORK 


leaves and of the flower 
petals must be care- 
fully sewed with fine 
thread, or the beauty 
and character of the 
design will be lost. 
The main stitch is a 
simple close cobweb. 
This is used everywhere 
to join the pattern and 
to connect the lace with 
the linen centre. A 
beautiful stitch forms 
the centre rib of each 
long leaf. Delicate 
eobweb and fish - net 
stitches fill in the cor- 
ners and the petals of 
the tulips. There is such 
variety in these stitches 
that no unpleasant ef- 
fect of sameness is pro- 
duced, even though the 
pattern is repeated four 
times in the circle and 
the shapes of the tulips 
are nearly the same 
throughout the design. 
The braid for this piece 
is a decidedly heavy 
Renaissance braid, and the thread a rather 
heavy one. 

The chrysanthemum centre-piece is ex- 
tremely dainty, and very simple to work, as it 
has but two lace stitches, and they are of the 
easiest. It is made of narrow cream duchesse 
braid, and has a centre of fine cream net, with 
large dots worked in the net before ripping the 
lace from the pattern. The dots are begun in 
the centre, and worked round and round in a 
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OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON CREAM NET. 


close chain stitch in cream filo silk. They 
add much to the delicacy and beauty of the 
centre. Each flower centre is filled in with 
tiny rings made of cream linen thread. The 
delicacy of the braid, the fineness of the net 
in the centre, and the fine thread used in the 
making are very important features, as well 
as the fine work in accomplishing such a 
dainty piece of lace as this is when finished. 
Over a polished table it is exquisite. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON 


WOMAN returning from a summer in 
England describes a soap to be had 
there which she found particularly 

useful in washing colored cottons. It acts as 
a dye as well as a cleanser, and if it is a pink 
frock or shirt-waist that is to be laundered, 
a pink cake of this brand must be used. The 
color is retained or deepened according to the 
amount of soap used, a strong suds deepening 
the tint, and vice versa. The range of colors 
is wide, so that it is easily possible to have an 
outfit of shades. This should be a suggestion 
to American soap-makers, and it is possible 
that a demand from customers for something 
of the kind would lead them at least to inves- 
tigate the matter. 

Orange juice is a pleasant drink frequently 
offered at ladies’ luncheons. Fill a tall glass 
a third full with finely chopped ice, adding 
orange juice to the half-full point. With this 
chilled liquor a siphon of vichy is sent around 
frequently, the carbonated water giving the 
tang and sparkle needed to complete the relish 
of the drink. 

Grape-fruit marmalade is among the new 
dainties that can be had at high-class grocers’: 
It is similar to the orange marmalade with 
which we are all familiar. 

Tomato water-ice is occasionally served as 
a sweet ice. A cooking-school recipe for it 
requires a half of a can of tomatoes, a pint of 
water, the juice of one lemon, three-quarters 
of a cupful of granulated sugar, and a pinch 
of ground ginger, the mixture heated slowly 
to the boiling-point in a saucepan. Remove 
from the fire and rub through a fine sieve. 
Two ounces of finely chopped candied ginger 
and four table-spoonfuls of maraschino are 
added before the compound is ready to be 
chilled and frozen. An addition of four ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of rum may be made if pre- 
ferred, and the color of the ice heightened by 
the addition of a little red-colored fruit paste 
before freezing. 
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A zinc tub in the bath- 
room should be washed at 
least once a week with kerosene, and then 
scrubbed with soap and hot water. The kero- 
sene removes all the verdigris that mars and 
in time blackens the surface of the zinc. 

The hot-water coil often supersedes the hot- 
water bag, to great advantage in many cases. 
The coil is composed of two rubber tubes about 
an eighth of an inch in diameter, which com- 
municate with a little hot-water reservoir 
under which burns an alcohol-lamp that can 
be moved from place to place as occasion re- 
quires. After the water is heated the lamp 
may be raised or lowered to retain the heat at 
any desired temperature. For use in illness 
its service in doing away with the changing 
of hot applications is invaluable. 

Figs that have become dry may be freshened 
by laying them upon a plate, and placing the 
plate in a steamer until the fruit is softened 
and full. Roll the figs in confectioner’s sugar 
afterward, and let them stand for a while in 
a warm room. 

American mothers so often travel abroad 
nowadays, that one wonders they do not im- 
port for their children’s use the long black 
cambric aprons worn, when playing, by nearly 
all French children. These button to the 
throat, are worn by boys and girls alike, 
thoroughly protecting the toilette beneath. As 
they can be dropped in an instant, they are 
not in the least cumbersome. 

For the autumn turkey try sometime a 
chestnut dressing with sausage meat. Boil 
for twenty minutes one and one-half pounds 
of large chestnuts. Shell and blanch and put 
one-half of them into a saucepan with two 
cupfuls of milk and a table-spoonful of but- 
ter, and cook until the nuts are soft. Mash 
them smooth, and when they are cold season 
with salt and pepper, one-half pound of sau- 
sage meat and the whole chestnuts. Mix all 
well together before filling them into the bird. 
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New chafing - dishes 
have, instead of the 
blazer, an earthen cas- 
serole set in a copper 
frame and fitted with 
a copper cover. The 
casserole is made of 
ordinary red earthen- 
ware, is glazed in- 
side and out, and has a plain earthen 
handle. 

The high price of coal will keep many gas 
ranges in commission through the winter. If 
properly managed, the gas stove or range costs 
no more, at most, in dollars and cents than 
the coal-stove, while its saving in time, tem- 
per, and labor is almost incalculable. As a 
cooker the gas-stove excels, because the heat 
is under perfect control. An oven can be 
cooled the first three minutes, warmer the 
next five, very hot for two minutes, and die 
down in the same gradation, if a loaf of cake 
or baking of pastry needs it. In using the 
oven the cook should plan that both tiers 
should be occupied, as the same amount of 
gas will cook several dishes. It is economy to 
buy baking pans and dishes to fit the gas- 
stove, so that space may be utilized, if it hap- 
pens that the coal-stove utensils do not fit. 
If a meat pie is to be baked for dinner, have 
baked instead of boiled potatoes to go with it, 
thereby utilizing all the oven heat. Often, 
too, a second vegetable can be cooked in the 
steamer above the pot in which the first is 
boiling, thus doing away with the necessity 
to light a second burner. It is by these 
means, and by watching that the stove is not 
lighted a minute too soon nor kept burning a 
minute longer than is needed, that the differ- 
ence is made between cheap and expensive use 
of gas in cooking. A little experience will be 
a great educator. One housekeeper has found 
that her cook developed remarkable abilities 
in keeping down the bill, by an arrangement 
which permitted her to profit by the effort. 
After a sufficient trial with the range to es- 
tablish a reasonable averaged increase of the 
gas bill, a sum was allowed for it. If it fell 
below, it was the cook’s perquisite, and from 








the beginning, several months ago, 
there has never been a month that 
the cook has not had at least fifty cents to 
put in her own purse. 

A crust of dry bread put in the water in 
which spinach, beet-tops, dandelions, etc., are 
boiling, will not only take away the smell 
of their cooking, but by absorbing the rank 
flavor will give an added delicacy to the 
vegetable when served. 

Often served at a table where novelty and 
daintiness are a household tradition is a to- 
mato salad with chicken and green peppers. 
Use the tomatoes as cups, removing the in- 
side and mixing it with diced cold chicken, 
chopped green peppers, and mayonnaise. Fill 
the tomatoes and serve on a lettuce leaf, gar- 
nished with stuffed olives. 

Still another most appetizing way of ser- 
ving tomato cups is with sauce tartare. 
Wipe some ripe but firm tomatoes, take off 
the top, scoop out the centre, mixing it with 
a sauce tartare. For this stir a table-spoon- 
ful of whipped cream into a gill of stiff 
mayonnaise; add a teaspoonful of finely 
chopped gherkins, capers, and parsley, and 
mix thoroughly. If a few cold cooked green 
pease are on hand they may be added, to the 
decided improvement of the mixture, and if 
high seasoning is liked, a little made mus- 
tard should go in. Refill the tomatoes and 
stand on ice till wanted. When serving, a 
round slice of aspic jelly should be put on 
each tomato, or the covers may be used if 
preferred. Garnish with very thin slices 
of cucumbers and watercress or lettuce. 
These are particularly good to serve with 
fish. 

When velvet becomes soiled to the dis- 
carding point, it may take on fresh service 
as panne velvet, through being washed. 
Naphtha soap is good to use for the purpose, 
making a suds, but not rubbing the soap on 
the velvet. When nearly dry press, covering 
it with an old handkerchief or other piece 
of linen, and panne velvet is the result. 
Light-colored velvets take the treatment 
beautifully, though they come out of it a 
shade or two more delicate in color. 
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woman is to rise to end her visit while she is the speaker. In this way 

she is apparently leaving while she is much interested. This is better 
than to start at the end of a pause, or to jump up the moment your hostess’s 
voice drops. One way implies boredom; the other, waiting for a chance to get 
away. This may seem a trifle of observance, but it is worth while if only 
to train one’s self in the habit of easy leave-taking—a rare accomplishment 
even among women with wide social experience. Once standing, leave 
promptly, and avoid spinning out a second visit in the hall. Girls will say 
all this does not matter, but presently the girl will become a matron in- 
troduced, perhaps, into a circle of strangers, and it will be hard to assume 
all at once these small but desirable formalities that she has habitually dis- 
regarded. 

The next time you have a bouquet of flowers to keep, add a very little 
camphor to the water in the vase, and see how much longer its freshness will 
be retained. 

Do you know that a few drops of good perfume extract on a bit of pumice- 
stone, the bits slipped in bureau drawers or among gowns in a wardrobe, will 
perfume belongings delightfully ? 

For the young woman who sings and who occasionally finds herself hoarse 
at a critical moment the remedy used by a famous prima donna is sug- 
gested—the white of an egg beaten to a stiff froth. This is much better than 
the oft-prescribed lemon juice, whose effect is very temporary. 

Here is a sandwich filling that may prove available with a cup of hot 
chocolate at a divan gossip. Use one part chopped almonds and two parts 
shredded or grated celery, with a little salt. The mixture is moistened with 
mayonnaise and spread between thin round slices of sandwich bread, or 
oblongs of brown bread from which fhe crust has been cut. 

Many young women on leaving school or college undertake some special 
department of the household domestic machinery, making it a point to see 
that it is done either by themselves or by the maid in the best possible way. 
It may be clear starching of fine linens and cambries, or to do up laces, or 
something of the sort. One girl of eighteen took a course at a domestic- 
science institute in the washing of flannels, and became such an expert 
that the direction of that branch of the household economy was left en- 
tirely to her. The average laundress is always confident that she can wash 
flannels, but few accomplish it. Expensive garments are often ruined 
beyond redemption by a single washing. Still another girl superintended 
the care of the glass and silver. Neither was especially valuable, but both 
took on added beauty when properly washed and polished each day. Fol- 
lowing the breakfast, this daughter herself washed the silver and glass 
used. There was no butler’s pantry in the house, but a little wooden 
keeler, a silver mop of string fastened to a stick, and a wide shallow drain- 


A LITTLE nicety of leave-taking that is practised by a certain well-bred 
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ing-pan, with plenty of perfectly fresh linen towels, were all the implements 
needed. It is a knack, too, to dust a room properly and thoroughly, and is 
a process that, done by a member of the household, saves much time to a 
busy maid. To be skilled in these offices was the pride of young girls of 
previous generations, but nowadays their performance is too often counted 
waste of time by the modern girl. Yet in each occupation and in many more 
pertaining to the domestic routine, she must apply, to be a success, as much 
and careful science as to work out a proposition in geometry. 

A peony luncheon given in June may be used as a model for similar 
flower effects. A massing of pink and white peonies in a low basket 
in the centre of a table is an effective centre-piece, and it will be found 
that these big circles of bloom arrange best on a round table. When 
the ice course comes the cream may be served in cups made of the actual 
flower. Use pink and white peonies alternately, and serve strawberry and 
vanilla ice-cream, the pink cream in the white peony, and vice versa. Only 
the centre of the flower is cut out and a mat of paper laid in its place to 
receive the cream. Through the whole autumn when chrysanthemums can 
be cheaply procured of the city florist, or easily picked in the country, to 
have these flowers decorate the table and be used as cups for the ices, carry- 
ing out a flower-decked luncheon, is extremely effective. 

Basket-making is becoming one of the social accomplishments of the 
time. Many young women have taken it up as a pleasing variety to em- 
broidering or china-painting. Last Christmas in New York, and presum- 
ably in other places, baskets, not only hand-made, but friend-made, figured 
in many a gift list. The occupation affords ample opportunity for the exer- 
cise of individual taste, and offers expression perhaps to those having no 
skill with brush or needle. 

A fairly sizable piece of black velveteen, perhaps a quarter of a yard, 
makes the most satisfactory brush for silk that can be had. It removes 
the dust perfectly, and yet does not injure the fabric. 

One young woman makes her address-book an autograph-album as well. 
It is a beautiful specimen of book-binding, with flexible covers and illumi- 
nated title and lettering. Slowly she is accumulating the signatures of 
her friends with their addresses—a separate, much more commonplace 
affair doing duty for “tradesmen and nonentities,” as she has frivolously 
inscribed it. 

Four rather small fern-dishes filled with growing ferns sometimes occupy 
the central square of a dinner or luncheon table, in which case the actual 
centre is prettiest filled with a few flowers arranged in a rather tall vase. 

To make a Japanese tea really Japanese, serve the tea in the little blue 
and white bowls of thin china, each with its own china cover, that are to be 
had at any Japanese shop at a low price. 

“The girls in London,” says an American girl who spent last year there, 
“have a clever idea for their winter veils. They line them with the thin- 
nest of tulle of a flesh tint, taking care that it is done imperceptibly. The 
two are folded over the face together, and the tulle takes away the frozen, 
pinched look that on a cold day shows through the ordinary dotted veil.” 

One of the most satisfactory ways to keep veils is a variation on the broom- 
stick. The latter is covered with a sheet of wadding in which is sachet 
powder, and then wound with wide ribbon. 
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ADVICE TO GIRLS 
Do NOT TAKE A SEA VOYAGE UNLESS YOU HAVE NATURALLY CURLY HAIR. 




















A HARASSING DOUBT DRIFTING AWAY 
“On, Macere, 1F I COULD ONLY MAKE MYSELF HIRAM. “ Has YOUR SON GIVEN UP FARMING?” 
BELIEVE DAT HE LOVES ME FOR MYSELF, AN’ NOT OBADIAH. “I auess so. He’s ATTENDIN’ ONE 


” 


BECAUSE ME MUDDER KEEPS ER FRUIT-STAND OF THEM AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AT THER CITY.” 
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HER PLAN 


“ T’ve been two 
weeks trying to coax 
my husband to give 
me $50 to buy a new 
dress,” complained Mrs. 
Gazzam to Mrs. Wif- 
fles. 

“T never do that.” 

“What do you do?” 

“T have my new 
dresses charged, and 
leave my husband to 
fight it out with the 
collector.” 


AN OPINION 


Me. Mann. “No, 
Maria, contact with the 
rough hard world 
would take the bloom 
off women. They 
should be guarded by 
the gentle influence of 
home,—and I _ wish 
you’d tell that idiot out 
there that this dish- 
water may do for pigs, 
but I want coffee.” 





DIPLOMACY 


WILLIAM SLIMSON, JR. 
“Do you believe in 
being kind to the 
sick, mamma?” 

Mrs. W. SLIMSON. 
“ Certainly, Willie, and I hope you always will. 
Why do you ask?” 

WiLuiAM. “ Because, mamma, I heard the lit- 
tle boy on the next block had the measles, and 
I’ve been visiting him all the afternoon.” 


v 
REAL WITCHCRAFT 
New ENGLAND DID HAVE 
REAL WITCHES, AND THERE CAN 
BE NO DOUBT THEY HAD A 
STRANGE POWER OVER CERTAIN 
PERSONS. 























HE DEPARTED THE SAD CAUSE 
MR. STAYLATE. “ WAS THAT TEN OR ELEVEN “ Rervsep? Why, 1 TOUGHT SHE LIKED you!” 
THAT THE CLOCK JUST STRUCK?” “SHE DOES; BUT SHE SAYS SHE’S GOT HER 


MISS CONE (wearily). “Wit. IT MAKE ANY HEART SET ON EIDER ER BILLIONAIRE OR A ENG- 
DIFFERENCE?” LISH DUKE.” 
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The Return of the Feminine Girl 


HE most casual observer abroad this past season on his summer outing 
must have noticed the many signs indicative of a return of the femi- 
nine young woman. These signs are scarcely to be misread. The 

mannish girl,—mannish, that is, so far as her dress is*concerned,—is cer- 
tainly passing. Severe tailor-made costumes, entirely unrelieved, are no longer 
often in evidence, and even the shirt-waist which began on very masculine 
lines is now, with its blouse front and its soft ribbon stock with turn-over 
hemstitch bands, a garment of such obvious concessions as to remove it far 
from the male list. In addition this has been distinctly a furbelow year; 
flounces, frills, and ribbons have decorated gowns, and floating veils and 
French heels have added to the fashion-plate effect .of the summer girl. 

More significant, however, than her altered dress—which might be a 
caprice of the fashions, merely—is woman’s revived interest in her appear- 
ance from a truly traditional feminine stand-point. She has discovered 
that going bareheaded in the sun fades her hair and makes it brittle, and this 
summer she has worn a light flapping shade hat, not pretty or artistic, indeed, 
but very useful. Her bare brown arms, lean and muscular, in which she has 
delighted in recent summers, rolling her bodice sleeves well up above the-el- 
bow, that the arms could be both displayed and kept in the proper condition, 
have suddenly become an eyesore to her. She has kept her sleeves snug 
about the wrist, and has studied and practised the alchemy of skin lotions 
with skill and effect. Her care for her complexion, too, has returned. One 
young woman was actually seen on a horse trotting along a country road in the 
dog-days, her face shrouded in a green gauze veil, while, in further protec- 
tion she held with her free hand a small carriage parasol over her face. It 
has been noticed, too, that the manner of the summer girl has toned some- 
what in keeping with her revived feminine fripperies and ways. 

All of which is to be received with a degree of satisfaction. Given a popu- 
lar trend, we Americans may be trusted to develop it to the last stage of in- 
tolerance, and it is this fate towards which the summer-girl type has been 
hurrying. 

The fine, strong, healthy, out-door young woman is a delight to us all and 
to herself. She is sane and normal, and has an entirely rational care for the 
niceties of her appearance and manners that is lovely and admirable in all 
women. She will stay, without doubt, and flourish. We may well spare her 
unpleasant imitation, the girl of the tousled hair and leathery skin, the 
strident voice and careless speech, even if, to get rid of her, we must have 
another era of powder-puffs and Louis Quinze slippers. 

By the light of recent research, too, the dancing girl, redivivus, may be 
glad of her excursion into athletic fields. Some lately compiled statistics 
show that an average dance, one of about fourteen to sixteen waltzes, 
two-steps, and galops, takes a girl over fully fifteen miles of distance. A 
college “prom” with its forty numbers and dozen “extras” can easily 
double this stretch. 
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y An Innovation to be Encouraged 
HE “smart” people are accused now of having put their seal upon a new 
\" fad. This is the learning and use of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. The 


first impulse of a gibing public has been to scoff at this latest craze, but to 
our editorial mind the fashion deserves encouragement. 
With the general use of the automobile we are promised a millennium of 
quiet. Asphalted streets, rubber-tired wheels, and a soundless auto-motor 
éf will be our case in the future; but pending this beatific state we have still 
-¥ much to endure, Clanging trolley-cars on the surface of the highways, and, 
overhead, rushing trains snorting, puffing, and rattling, make the city streets 
not only deafening to be in, but fairly perilous places in which to attempt 
to carry on a conversation. Throat specialists assure us that many diseases of 
that organ are aggravated, and often actually produced, by the effort to talk 
\ above the din of street traffic. Certain it is that the vocal cords are rasped 
4, and strained to the point of permanent injury by this same endeavor. 
aN Why would it not be a good plan to seek the deaf-mute alphabet as a pallia- 
S)} tive and remedy? Suppose we all pick up this knowledge of finger-talking, 
skill as easy to acquire as much about which we concern ourselves, and use 
it in travel anywhere as well as in public gatherings? What a boon to our 
overtaxed voices—and at theatres and similar places—to our neighbors’ ears! 





d A Rare Specimen 
Pro BIT of the humorous side of the distracting domestic problem may 
' cheer some housewife wrestling with it this autumn, as she takes up her 
home cares following the summer respite. 

A very young and new matron with a very young and new baby and a 
charming apartment, tiny, but spick and span and beautiful with wedding- 
gifts, received as her fifth or sixth instalment from a continuously supply- 
ing intelligence-office a very large and elderly woman to undertake the ser- 

+ vices of cook and general house-worker. 

st Let the mistress tell the rest. “I ought to have been suspicious,” she re- 
a/)) lates, “when my new acquisition told me she was tired living with old ladies, 
and wanted to try a young one. I was not, however, and set her at work 
when she came, sorry only that she was so big for my little kitchen. In a 
half-hour she knocked at my door. ‘Have you only one range, mum? she 
asked. ‘Only one, indeed,’ I repeated, amazed. ‘I’m used to two,’ was the 
calm response. ‘Do you have hot bread for breakfast? was her next ven- 
j) ture, and, ‘ Usually,’ my reply with growing indignation. ‘Am I to have 
every evening out?’ came the third question, though we had talked this all 
ZF over at the office. ‘Certainly not,’ I said, now fairly wrathful; ‘two a week, 
as is usual!’ ‘Then I can’t stay,’ she replied, adding stolidly, as if she were 
saying she was a blonde or a Presbyterian, ‘I’m an anarchist, and I must go 
| every night to the meetings.’ ‘You may go at once,’ I fairly gasped, fright- 
1 ened to death; and as she walked out of the room I flew to the door and locked 
it and stayed there trembling, with my baby in my arms, till I heard her call 
( the elevator and caught the sound of the descending ear. Since then, my 

first question to all maids is, ‘What are your politics? ” 
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Norts.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages. 


In all cases money must accompany order. e 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown iu the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


WO very smart little patterns for girls’ 
Bi frocks are shown here as Nos. 414 and 

415. They are designs which are ap- 
propriate for children of any age, and are 
therefore obtainable in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. These models may be used 
with good results for simple school dresses or 
for more elaborate materials. 

The first, No. 414, is made with a double 
skirt effect, or, in other words, a flounce. 
Both the skirt and waist are lined- through- 
out. The skirt has a gored lining on which 





CHILD’S CASHMERE FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No 414. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years Price, 35 cents. 


is sewed a pleated flounce which is four 
inches deep. Over this falls an outer skirt 
cut in cireular form, and finished with a 
shallow in-turning pleat at each side of the 
back. A shaped flounce five inches deep is at- 
tached to this upper skirt by the top row of 
stitching. This allows three or four inches 
of the flounce to show, as preferred. Pat- 
terns of one-half of the flounce and of one-half 
of the circular upper skirt are given, and of 
one-half the front, one side gore, and one back 
gore of the under-skirt. 

For the blouse there are one front form and 
one-half of the back. There are also front 
and back lining forms and a two-piece sleeve 
lining. The outer sleeve is made in one 
piece, and has a separate cuff. Half of the 
shield, half of the standing collar, and half 
of the sailor collar are given. The shield 
should be sewed to the lining at the right 
side, and buttoned or hooked over at the left 
side, the standing collar closing at the back 
‘of the neck. The blouse hooks together in 
the middle of the front, the closing being 
hidden by a scarf. The outer part of the 
waist has two tucks one inch deep turning 
outward on each side of the front, and the 
back has the same, the space between these 
groups being narrower. ‘These tucks are 
stitched flat. 

As to materials, any cheviot or serge is ap- 
propriate for this design. A pretty contrast 
is to make the frock of deep red serge with 
stitching of black, and a fine black braid or 
heavy machine-stitching for the trimming on 
the collar and cuffs and around the skirt, the 
shield of white with black stitching, and the 
belt and searf of black satin. 

In a light cashmere, with the trimming of 
white silk braid and the stitching in heavy 
white twist, this would be a very pretty style 
for a house frock. 














CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


The quantity of material required for a 
child of ten years is, of serge 45 inches wide, 
31% yards, or of cashmere 36 inches wide, 5 
yards. 





WAIST WITH FICHU AND UNDER-SLEEVE. 
Usual sizes. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 291. 
Price, 25 cents 


The second design, No. 415, is that of a 
side-pleated dress. These pleats, on both 
skirt and waist, are stitched only about half 
their length. The yoke on the waist and at 
the top of the sleeves may be of a plain ma- 
terial, of some striped or machine-stitched or 
tucked stuff in contrast to the rest of the 
dress, for a school dress, or of lace over silk 
for a more elaborate costume. 

The little lace top to the sleeve is not 
really a part of the yoke. It is cut and sewed 
to the sleeve lining, and is a part of the sleeve 
itself. 

The pattern consists of one-half of the 
skirt, one-half of the front of the waist, one- 
half of the back, one-half of the front yoke, 
and half of the back yoke, standing collar, 
cuff, one-piece sleeve, sleeve cap, sleeve band 
across the shoulder, band for front and band 
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for back of yoke trimming. No lining pat- 
tern is provided. If one is desired, any tight- 
fitting lining pattern will serve. There is 
given a shaped waistband pattern. 

Any number of pretty designs as to color- 
ing may be carried out with pattern No. 415. 
For any of the pretty pongee shades which 
are so fashionable and make such sensible 
frocks for girls of eight to fourteen years of 
age, in combination with white or écru lace, 
and with sash of black liberty satin, this 
is an admirable model. Made up unlined, it 
may be laundered or cleaned quite satisfac- 
torily. Five yards of pongee or 3 yards of 
serge will be needed for a child of ten years. 

An attractive pattern for making this au- 
tumn’s waists is illustrated here. It is waist 
No. 291, which was issued some time ago, but 
which is a model much used at present. The 
elbow sleeve with puffed under-sleeve is the 
favorite for house gowns now, and nothing is 





PONGEE OR SERGE TUCKED FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No 415. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Price, 35 cents. 


more becoming than the fichu style of trim- 
ming. The waist is made of tucked material, 
with vest and cuffs of lace, and with a lace 
edging on the fichu. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer sh 


lA send + 





d envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Puzziep One.—A children’s party where a 
“mixed company,” such as you tell me you 
will have to invite, will gather is not an easy 
undertaking. I can —- your feeling and 
desire to be helped. It will be hard to make 
the children “ > ” easily, but if you plan for 
amusements which are general in their charac- 
ter it will be a success, I think. Of course, avoid 
all the old-fashioned kissing games or games of 
too great intimacy. They are out of date, any- 
way, and it will not be necessary to intro- 
duce them. And also avoid having any games 
which might degenerate into romping. I would 
not suggest, for instance, Going to Jerusalem, or 
Puss in the Corner, or any kind of Hide and 
Seek or Tag. Have, to begin with, some kind of 
a hunt. Nothing takes more with children, and 
at almost every modern party a hunt is a fea- 
ture of the entertainment. It will work famous- 
ly in your case. A peanut hunt is great fun, in- 
expensive, and easy to get up. The only trou- 
ble is wrapping up the peanuts in different col- 
ored bits of tissue-paper. But it makes more 
fun to do it. Have as many as three hundred 
nuts hidden all over the grounds, and give each 
child who comes a little basket; let all start 
hunting at the same time. Have the nuts in 
blue paper hidden in the hardest places, those in 
pink in easier places, ete., and award prizes at 
the end of the contest accordingly, giving the 
best to the child who finds the most blue-covered 
nuts, and so on. 
who finds the most nuts irrespective of the 
color of their covering. I am sure that this 
game will meet your requirements. 

The prizes may be cheap little trifles which 
you can buy for a few cents apiece. The hunt 
will take some time. After it have a donkey 
party—children always love the game—and then 
have supper. I would advise small tables, where 
a wise ruling power can tactfully arrange that 
the children who will be likely to be congenial 
will sit together. The menu should be simple. A 
pretty idea is to have on each table a wreath of 
flowers in the middle, with ends going from the 
wreath to the covers, and at a signal a gen- 
eral pull, the wreath breaking up into little 
bouquets for the children to carry home. Sand- 
wiches and milk or cocoa, or chicken creamed 
served in little paper cases, with ice-cream after- 
wards in small punch-glasses with cake, makes 
a dainty and nice repast for the occasion. Af- 
ter supper have games like croquet and ping- 
pong and tether-ball if you can manage for them. 
I am sure that there will be nothing lacking, 
but you will find other suggestions in an article 
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on “Children’s Entertainments” in the June 
Bazar, and if you think that I can help you 
further write to me again and let me try. 


A Reaper.— Let me take your questions in 
their order and as you put them. The bride’s 
mother may or may not receive the guests, as 
she prefers. You can be in the parlor when they 
come, or enter just before the bride and her maid 
of honor. Your brother and his wife may re- 
ceive the guests, or, as I say, you may do so, 
and after the bridal party enter the room step 
quietly behind the bride and groom, ready to 
give away the bride when the time comes. You 
should stand during all the ceremony, and you 
may carry flowers i ou like. The usual mar- 
riage service is the order in the Episcopal Prayer 
Book, and if you read this you will find out 
what to do exactly; but if another service will 
be used for the marriage I advise you to consult 
the minister, and find out what will be expected 
of you. After you have given away the bride 
you should step back to where you were standing, 
and remain there during the rest of the ceremony 
and afterwards to receive the congratulations 
of all present. They will congratulate you after 
they have etaigretadated the bridal couple. The 
maid of honor stands by the bride and groom to 
receive congratulations. At a daytime wedding 
she should not wear a low-neck dress; she should 
wear with a décolleté dress a thin guimpe made 
of chiffon or some other thin stuff, and elbow or 
long sleeves, which may also be made fastened 
to the guimpe and separate from the dress. At 
an evening wedding the maid of honor may wear 
a low-neck and short-sleeved dress. 

It depends on the caterer what the charges 
are for the list you mention. I should say that 
for $1 a person you could have a simple menu 
of salad and sandwiches and ices and cake with 
the necessary service. The wedding-cake may be 
extra. The usual way for the ring to be given 
at a marriage is for the best man to have it. 
He gives it to the groom, who gives it to the 
minister, who puts it on the bride’s finger, but 
there are innovations on the regular order, and 
if you prefer to have the ring fastened in a 
bouquet it may be done. The flower-girl or maid 
of honor may remove it from the bouquet at the 
proper time. A shower bouquet is not any more 
expensive than any bridal bouquet. It will cost 
not less than $10 probably. The groom presents 
the bouquet. The bridal party should enter as 
follows: first the two flower-girls and then the 
bride with the maid of honor. If you, the mo- 
ther, do not receive the guests, you should come 
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in just before the bridal party. You may come 
in alone or escorted by your brother. The groom 
enters with the minister and best man before 
the bride and her attendants, and goes to the 
end of the room and stands facing the company 
while the flower-girls and maid of honor and 
bride take their places. If you have a caterer 
he will attend to all the details of serving. If 
you do not have a caterer you should have maids 
or men to attend the guests, and I would ad- 
vise serving the refreshments from a large table 
in the dining-room. You may have a regular 
bridal table for the bridal party if you wish. I 
think I have answered all that you want to know, 
and I assure you that I can “ decipher” your let- 
ter perfectly. 


S. M. F.—A married woman always uses her 
husband’s name on her visiting-cards, unless 
there is some particular reason why she prefers 
to use her own name. Occasionally a professional 
woman who is known by her own name has it 
engraved on her cards, but it is unusual, and 
not very good form. There is no reason that I 
ean see why you should not have the cards 
engraved Mrs. John Smith. The cards which 
you will send out for at-homes after your wed- 
ding should read, 


Mrs. John Smith 
At Home 
Tuesdays in January 
(address) 


Or you may have them engraved “ Tuesday after- 
noons in January” if you do not wish to stay 
at home during the evenings, or you may have 
only two days, and the dates of these engraved 
on the cards. You do not tell what you prefer 
for the at-homes, so I cannot give you any more 
definite rules. If you wish very informal cards 
and informal at-homes, use your future visiting- 
ecards with “ Tuesdays” engraved in one corner 
and the address in the other. But these are not 
as good form for a bride to send out as cards 
like the above, unless she sends them after 
her marriage, as any hostess would. A married 
woman seldom uses her own name except as a 
signature and for business reasons. Under almost 
all circumstances she signs herself as’'Mrs. John 
Smith, in preference to Mrs. Julia Smith, so use 
the first form whenever you are in any doubt, 
and in every case where there is not some espe- 
cial reason why you should not use the last. Far 
from thinking you show yourself “poorly in- 
structed,” as you put it, I think that your desire 
to know what will be correct in your married 
estate displays a very happy wisdom; it is only 
the ignorant who do not wish to learn, you know. 


M. P.—I advise some sort of a literary enter- 
tainment—not too taxing, but something on the 
order of a book contest. A pretty idea is to have 
tables—each table representing one book. The 
table should be decorated appropriately. There 
should be in the centre a basket filled with 
slips, and on each slip a question about the 
book. The last question is to demand a short 
essay on each one’s idea of the book. At the end 
of the contest, when the cards with numbers cor- 
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responding to the numbers on the slips are hand- 
ed in, a record is made of who has answered the 
most questions correctly, and the little synopsis 
of each book is read, and a vote taken as to which 
is the best. Prizes are given to the one who has 
answered the most questions and for the best 
synopsis. I attended one of these contcsts, and 
it was most jolly. A ‘book like Mademoiselle 
Chrysanthéme was denoted by a table with little 
Japanese figures holding bonbon-boxes, chrysan- 
themums for the flowers, and little lighted can- 
dies burning under Japanese shades. For any of 
the many historical novels all sorts of patriotic 
devices could be done effectively, and I think 
if you carry out the plan you will find the com- 
pany of teachers will enjoy it immensely. Of 
course the guests move from table to table. As 
soon as one person has done all she can in one 
place she goes to another table, and so on. Have 
some tables on the lawn and some on the veranda. 
For the three-o’clock luncheon use the same ta- 
bles, and have them spread for eating. A good 
cool menu would be 


Chilled bouillon in cups. 
Individual moulds of chicken jelly 
with tomato salad. 

Rolls. 

Strawberry ice with whipped cream. 
Cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 


This will be enough and not difficult to prepare. 
Add a rich lemonade or mild white-wine punch 
if you wish. 


MonTaNA.—For eight ladies I advise a sit- 
down entertainment. You say that cards are out 
of the question, and you want something literary, 
so have a Shakspere contest. This is always suc- 
cessful with clever people, such as I imagine your 
company will be. The idea of the party on this 
order that I once attended was as follows: Dif- 
ferent tables represented different plays. I ad- 
vise you to have tables for two and three and 
even for one person. The guests, as soon as they 
have exhausted one table, move to another, not 
regularly or in any order, as it will take some 
people much longer than others to: answer the 
same questions. There is no especial time limit 
for any table, but there is for the contest, and 
at the end the prizes are given to the ones 
who have answered the most questions correct- 
ly. Have on the tables little baskets or bowls 
filled with slips with numbered questions, and 
give a score-card to every one with numbered 
blanks. The questions should vary according 
to the cleverness of the party. Easy ones would 
be to ask the names of the characters in the 
different plays. Give some well-known quota- 
tions with certain words left out, which have to 
be supplied; ask for the name of the person who 
speaks in the play some familiar lines, ete. You 
will, I know, be able to think of many good 
questions. On the same order is a book party 
with different tables, which you will find de- 
scribed in this department. I have several times 
told of a Trip-Around-the-World contest, and I 
have had so many letters from grateful corre- 
spondents who have carried out the idea that I 
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still recommend it, although it is no longer new. 
You may not have noticed the description. The 
idea is to have about the room articles each 
of which denotes some place—a bottle of toilet 
water for Cologne; a potato for Ireland; 
a bit of silk for Lyons, ete. The voyagers 
note down their guesses. This is not a very in- 
tellectual pastime, but it is interesting. If you 
have any of the table contests use the same ta- 
bles for the refreshments later. Have them 
spread with the proper appointments, and serve 
a simple menu, which you can prepare at home 
easily. Begin with a fruit salad; creamed lobster 
in little cases with finger rolls; salad and thin 
slices of ham; ices and cake with coffee in demi- 
tasses last. This, I think, will meet your re- 
quirements and be dainty. If I can help you any 
more before the entertainment I will be very glad 
to try. 


Mrs. A. E. G.—There is nothing new in the 
way of card parties, although an original one 
of which I heard lately was where all sorts of 
euchre were played—a different kind at each 
table. At one table three-handed euchre, at an- 
other blind euchre, at another railroad euchre, 
at another six-handed, and at another seven- 
handed. This kind of playing caused much fun. 
The moving up had to be carefully managed, as 
it was complicated, but the hostess worked it out 
so that there was progression, and prizes were 
awarded to the most successful in all the dif- 
ferent games; there were also, of course, conso- 
lation prizes for the unfortunates. The manner 
of finding partners was not new, but pretty. 
Half the cards had the names of heroes in well- 
known books or plays, and the other half of the 
ecards the names of heroines. The hero cards 
were passed to the men, the cards with the 
names of heroines to the women, and all matched 
to see who would naturally play together. An- 
other amusing device is to cut little pictures 
in half irregularly, and let the guests fit the 
halves together; still another is to write conun- 
drums on one set of slips and the answers on 
another set, and let the man and woman whose 
conundrum and answer fit play together; this’ 
is sure to cause merriment. At the women’s ex- 
changes there are all sorts of pretty score-cards 
sold now. Those which are cut and colored to 
resemble large figures like the small figures on 
the playing-cards are always popular, and oth- 
ers with designs drawn and painted are at- 
tractive souvenirs to carry home. Another idea 
for scoring is to give the guests small baskets 
prettily tied with ribbons, and have them drop in 
little paper flowers when they win or lose. The 
basket of paper posies makes a little ornament 
afterwards. You could probably find the game 
you mention at any of the big toy-stores. I do 
not know the game. You mention cards, so I 
will not give other entertainments. Their name 
is legion; if you want suggestions write again, 
and i will describe a few which I know are suc- 
cessful. 


Miss Annie M. S.—There is only one really 
correct way of acknowledging a wedding pres- 
ent. The bride-elect must write a personal note 
as soon as the present arrives, thanking the 
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giver. The note must be written in the first 
person, but whether or not it is formal or in- 
timate depends on the relation of the writer 
to the sender of the present. The note should, 
in any case, be concise and well worded; it 
should not cover more than two pages, unless 
the circumstances warrant a longer letter; it 
should be expressive of gratitude, but not ef- 
fusive. 

As I say, the note should be written by the 
bride-elect and as soon as possible after the 
gift is received; but there are always excep- 
tions to every rule, and occasionally the bride 
is unable to acknowledge all her presents be- 
fore her marriage. She then writes to acknow- 
ledge them during her honeymoon, as soon as 
possible after her marriage. There are instances 
where the bride cannot write her own thanks, 
and her mother or an intimate relative writes 
some of the notes of acknowledgment, but this 
is not as good form as when the bride writes 
the notes herself—even if she waits until after 
she is married to do so. And, again, it is not 
incorrect for the groom-elect to express his 
thanks to his friends who have remembered him, 
although the notes that he writes do not at all 
take the place of those the bride should send. 

It is net easy to give you for these notes forms 
which apply to every case. I presume you are 
in a quandary principally about the notes that 
you must write to mere formal acquaintances 
or the friends and acquaintances of your fiancé, 
who are strangers to you—these are the truly 
difficult notes to write. Here is a form that will 
give you an idea of what a formal note should 
be, but do not take it too exactly, as every note 
should vary, and each apply to the particular 
correspondent: 

THE WiLLows, HemMpsTeap, 
Lone ISLAND. 

My peak Mrs. Wuite,—The charming lamp 
that I received this morning from you and Mr. 
White has made me very happy. You must 
have known, by a wonderful instinct, just what 
John and I wanted. Nothing could have pleased 
us both more than the lamp, and it will be so 
useful, besides being such an attractive addi- 
tion to our new home. 

John asks me to express his thanks with mine. 
He has told me so much of you and Mr. White 
that I feel as if I knew you both, and I hope 
that it will not be long before I have the plea- 
sure of doing so. We are looking forward to 
having you both at our wedding, and then I will 
tell you again how grateful I am for your most 
welcome gift. 

Sincerely, etc., 


You will see that in acknowledging a present 
sent by a married couple, the bride-elect writes 
to the wife only; but she, of course, mentions 
the husband’s share in the gift, and thanks him 
too. She must also mention the gift. 


B. F. A.—By all means have the wedding in 
the evening if that pleases you best. A charm- 


ing November wedding which I attended in a 
country house last year, had two distinctive 
features — chrysanthemum decorations, and no 
lights except candles in great numbers. 
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An IGnorant Bripe.—If the linen you are 
about to make up is indeed linen, and not a 
good quality of muslin only, as so many brides 
now widely use, I would advise that the hems on 
the sheets be fully three inches deep at the top 
and two inches deep at the foot. Finish all with 
hem-stitching, if possible. Good linen will well 
pay you for all the extra trouble involved. 
Generally speaking, you would do best to have 
the pillow-slips made according to the pillows, 
and not made first, the pillows being purchased 
afterwards. Allow them to be amply large, and 
in each case, if of linen, make a hem fully three 
or four inches wide. Yes! By all means mark 
the sheets and pillow-cases alike. The size of 
the letter depends wholly on your own taste. 
Very fashionable people at present are using ex- 
tremely large letters. I have seen some on fine 
sheeting which were fully six inches in length; 
and these were placed exactly in the centre of 
the top of the sheet about six inches below the 
hem itself. No! one large square pillow is quite 
sufficient for a single bed. The styles of pillows 
used on single and double beds are not necessa- 
rily different, though the oblong pillow is quite 
frequently seen on the double bed and the square 
on the single. 


“Rose Burroucus.”—A smoking-room in 
golden brown, with Flemish furniture upholstered 
in leather, is very handsome. If the color scheme 
is your own, you are to be congratulated upon 
your excellent taste. Don’t depart from the 
present furnishings by introducing heavy hang- 
ings that hold odors. Instead have a stained- 
glass or latticed window in which golden brown, 
ruby, and yellow tones are seen, and use sash-cur- 
tains of thinnest yellow silk shirred over a brass 
rod. Edge them with a very narrow silk fringe, 
and keep them drawn back. Their purpose is sim- 
ply that of ornamentation. 


Mrs. W. A. G.—What you tell me of your de- 
sires for the new home interests me very much, 
but, unfortunately, without a diagram I cannot 
really help you. Won’t you send me this, to- 
gether with self-addressed and stamped envelope, 
and so give me the opportunity of writing you 
fully of a desirable color scheme? Also, in send- 
ing the diagram, give me points of compass, as 
— is an important guide to the lighting of the 

ouse. 


C. T. R.—What a number of odd rugs you have 
to begin with! Three wolf-skins, one buffalo, one 
wild cat, and one mule-skin, besides Navajos of 
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good color should prove almost too many for a 
sitting-room only 15X15 feet, though they are 
admirable adornments for a “bungalow.” But 
you will make a mistake to treat the walls with 
yellow, or to paint the floor a gray-green. Forest 
colors, by all means, are required: a rich green 
for the walls, dark-brown or gray weathered 
stain for the wood-work, and the same for the 
floor will be much more in harmony with the 
character of the house. Let the willow chairs 
be painted light forest green if they will take 
this tone well after having been painted red. If 
not, a bark-brown should be used, with green 
cushions, or those in which green and tans min- 
gle. If properly selected, you will find the green 
quite as good a setting for the mahogany pieces 
as yellow or blue would be. Have the ceiling 
done in the palest tan. You should use the sim- 
plest of picture-mouldings; narrow ebonized or 
weathered gray, with possibly a narrow (half- 
inch) dull-finished gilt frame here and there 
among them. The plate-rail, which in your room 
should be set on the wall about five feet ten 
inches from the floor, should be finished exactly 
like the other wood-work in the room. It should 
be about four inches wide. Moss-green or rich 
golden-brown velours would be the best material 
for your portiéres if these are to be purchased. 
At the same time, before this is done, I would ad- 
vise that you consider well your Navajos and 
their possibilities. If you mingle too many or- 
dinary fabrics with your present possessions, you 
may lose the individuality of your “ bungalow,” 
and that would be a pity. Yes, it is perfectly 
good taste to throw a cover over a-couch. For 
the sum you name you could purchase the best 
quality of point d’esprit curtains, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, the most suitable for a 
“ bungalow.” 


Mrs. A. H. H.—I hope I really may be able to 
help so appreciative a correspondent. Let me be- 
gin by advising you to move out the furniture 
from the walls. It is now too precisely arranged. 
Draw the piano well into the room and turn the 
keys toward the wall, so that the light will fall 
upon them. Let there be four or five feet between 
the wall and the instrument, and, if you have a 
music-cabinet also, place this diagonally across 
the angle. In fact, the piano and the tea table 
would better change places, so that the performer 
may get light from both windows. As the instru- 
ment now stands he must face a glare, which is 
bad for the eyes; moreover, the arrangement is 
not pleasing from an artistic point of view. In 
reply to your second question, let me declare to 
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you that your informant was in error. The tea 
table is more in date than ever, wherever the 
spirit of hospitality is permitted to brood. Con- 
tinue to make it, as you have done, a feature, but 
keep it out of the corner, so that it appears to be 
used, rather than to stand as a mere ornament. 
If you keep your daintiest china in this room, 
have a glass cabinet in the corner behind the tea 
table. 


Firreen YeARS.—What a charming time you 
are going to have in fitting up that splendid 
large room! I assure you you underrate the ma- 
terial you have on hand. That old bed is a trea- 
sure. You should have it repolished by all 
means, but do not allow it to be varnished. Have 
it rubbed down with fine pumice-stone, and af- 
terward oiled with erude oil. The old spinning- 
wheel likewise is a treasure. Of course you may 
use it, and with great advantage, in your new 
room. The stool and beds you speak of should 
all be thoroughly washed and scoured with good 
sand cleaner. After the drying has taken place 
you will be able to clean or enamel the pieces to 
any desired tone. I would advise you to choose 
oak or something that will give a tone of yellow- 
ness to the remainder of the room. Pine, ey- 
press, sycamore, maple—each would be effective. 
The walnut in the bedstead will be very pretty 
if well rubbed and varnished as I suggest. I 
am inclined to think that the walnut table 
would be somewhat small for a dressing - table, 
but I am sure that with your good fortune al- 
ready in finding so many available things you 
will be able to improvise a dressing-table from 
something that has been discarded, as had been 
the bedstead. In each instance have the piece 
you intend to use thoroughly cleaned before re- 
ainting. That long bench is certainly desira- 
le. Of course you must have that in your room, 
and equally of course, you should have the floor 
rubbed down and oiled, either in crude oil or 
with some prepared wax-and-oil finish. Try to 
have the walls tinted at least. As a matter of 
fact, paper on these walls in a plain or partially 
plain ground would be almost as inexpensive as 
would be the tinting of the walls, and it will. 
be far more easy for you to work out from such 
a background in dressing the walls of your room. 
The doors should be hung with linen or denim in 
some plain color. With the exposures you have— 
a window on the north and one on the east—I 
would advise that you hang a good deal of yellow 
in the room. This is one reason why I have 
suggested oak for the pieces to be stained. Thin 
yellow silk sash-curtains and muslin over-cur- 
tains of yellow are best, with porti@res at the 
doors of the same old-yellow. These you might 
embroider with cream rope silk. Be sure to ar- 
range your dressing-case along the west wall. It 
should be almost opposite the east window in 
order that you may get a reflection there which 
will be desirable in so long a wall space. On 
one side you might have your couch arranged as 
a seat with dainty cushions over it. On the other 
the long bench which you propose to polish up 
for a seat. If possible, I would advise that you 
have a real window-seat built in the southeast 
corner of the room; make it very wide. Have it 
fully twenty-four inches wide, and curtained 
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around the bottom, so that you may use the lower 
part as a place for books, magazines, ete., or 
possibly for shoes. Be sure to arrange flower- 
boxes at the windows. This would give the room 
cheeriness, which will be somewhat lacking, ow- 
ing to the exposure, unless you are very careful 
in the beginning to have some bright things 
in it. 


H. 8.—I wish so much that it had occurred 
to you to send me a diagram and points of the 
compass! Without them I am somewhat at a 
loss. The colors you mention, in a Southern home 
would surely be artistic and attractive rather 
than repellent. At the same time they seem 
lacking in softness. A little green (olive) and 
some wood tones such as will come into key 
with the pine you describe will improve the 
rooms. Yellowish curtains (Oriental gauze or 
yellow and white madras) would also help to 
soften it. Personally I have a sentiment about 
discarding “old things,” and while I would ad- 
vise against the purchase now of “a parlor set” 
generally, im your case I say “ keep yours by all 
means.” Change its aspect, if this seems neces- 
sary, by re-covering it, using varying materials 
and colors. Tapestry cloth or damask having 
dull warm browns and tans would be desirable 
for such covers. Introduce jardiniéres, plants, 
ete. Draw out your furniture from the walls. (I 
feel instinetively that it now “hugs” them. Am 
I right?) Get a large table by all means; one 
that shall invite a book or magazine and fresh- 
cut flowers. But don’t have anything so business- 
like in the way of bookeases as those you men- 
tion. Have low shelves built in—four or five 
feet high—and curtain with soft silk curtains. 
Can you not have a number of cushions for the 
sofas? Choose pretty designs and materials that 
are not too good for human nature’s daily com- 
fort—and avoid stiff satins that would only 
prove an additional barrier to the entrance of 
ease. You might with advantage introduce sev- 
eral more rugs—small ones of varied sizes, 
characters, and colors. Let them lap here and 
there. Also use soft portiéres at the doorways. 
Thank you for your appreciation. I hope this 
answer will suggest ways out of your difficulty. 


G. L.—Your best plan for framing Chinese 
water-colors painted on rice-paper would be in 
passe-partout frames. This is not an expensive 
style if you wish to give them into the hands 
of the professional framer. The following di- 
rections are said to be reliable if carefully fol- 
lowed by the amateur worker: Have ordinary 
window-glass cut to the exact dimensions of the 
picture. See that it is spotless and that no dust 
or flecks fall between the picture and the glass. 
Exactly fit over the back a piece of Bristol board, 
or, what is better, of poster board having brown 
or gray back and white face. Let the poster or 
board face be turned next to the back of the 
picture, so that the latter is not darkened. 
Bind the glass, picture, and the backing with 
black or white or gray marble paper. Use a clean 
mucilage, and apply with a.fine camel’s - hair 
brush. You can buy the paper already prepared 
with glue on the back, in strips an ineh wide. 
It comes in several colors. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. We have a good healthy little boy, two years 
and eight months old, that sucks his thumb and 
pulls his ear (if no other ear can be reached). 
Now please tell us how to wean him from this. 
We have been told to let him alone and he would 
break the habit himself, but instead he gets 
worse. Allow me to express our appreciation of 
your advice given to mothers.—A. Z. 

A. This is a habit which I would advise break- 
ing up, even though the measures that have to 
be resorted to may at times appear rather harsh. 
It is a bad habit, which invariably leads to oth- 
ers. Try painting the fingers with a solution of 
quinine, or some other bitter, harmless drug. 
Correct him, or hold the little hand every time 
you notice it going to the ear. If these sugges- 
tions do not work, I would make small splints 
for the arm, and bind them on so that the child 
cannot bend his arm so as to reach his mouth. 
This last measure is not nearly as harsh as it 
seems, and usually in a week’s time the habit 
is forgotten; the splints can be taken off once 
in two days for fifteen minutes, and the arm 
bent. 


Q. Will you please tell me what is the proper 
length for an infant’s long clothes? I have made 
all my baby’s dresses three-quarters of a yard 
long, thinking that was the correct length, but 
so many of my friends say they are too short. 
I am worried about them, as there is no way 
I can very well change them. If you say the 
clothes are the right length, I shall be satisfied. 
Thank you for the information.—W. N. P. 

A. Do not let the opinion of your friends on 
the subject worry you. The baby’s clothes are 
plenty long enough for warmth, comfort, and 
health. 


Q. I am afraid by another month my baby will 
have outgrown his long clothes. Do you think 
it advisable to put him in short ones? I do 
not want to get any more long ones if I can 
help it, still, I would not want to give him a 
cold. He is three and a half months old. If I 
put short dresses on him, would he have to wear 
hootees? He wears woollen shirts and also flan- 
nel bands. The bands seem to ride up, whether 
I have them tight or loose. Would it mat- 
ter to leave the bands off? Is it well to keep 
a rubber cloth on him during the day? How soon 
should he sit up? He does not do so yet, al- 
though he is strong.—Wright. 

A. I would certainly advise putting the baby 
in short clothes. By exercising a little care, you 
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can avoid the slightest chance of his taking cold. 
But when you make the change put him into 
long stockings, also worsted bootees or soft kid 
moccasins. I would not advise leaving off the 
’ and; let him wear a long ribbed band. These 
come made with shoulder-straps; if you cannot 
procure such a one, make straps of broad white 
silk braid, which will prevent the band from slip- 
ping down, and have a bit of cotton tape or a 
small muslin tag sewed on at the bottom, back 
and front, and fastened to the diaper, to pre- 
vent the band’s riding up. In very warm wea- 
ther I would prefer dispensing with the shirt 
rather than the band. It is not necessary to use 
the rubber cloth during the daytime; it is used 
simply as a protective. The baby will probably 
sit up alone the sixth month. 


@. My boy of four years has been playing 
where some workmen were mending the street 
with asphalt blocks. They were laying them in, 
and covering them with a gray sand which looks 
like silver sand, and seems to be composed of 
small particles of stone. He played in it almost 
constantly for about a week. The latter part 
of the time there was some yellow sand, too, 
but I am sure that was only common sand. I 
am told this sand is very injurious to the lungs 
and bronchial tubes if it is inhaled. He seems 
perfectly well with the exception of a hoarse- 
ness which the medicine I have given him does 
not seem to relieve. Do you think the sand 
could be the cause? Could a throat or lung 
specialist do anything for him? I have always 
tried to be careful with him. Any information 
or advice on the subject will be most gratefully 
received.—L. G. 8. 

A. I think you need have no fear as to the 
sand having permanently injured your little 
boy; dust is not considered healthy, but we all 
have to inhale more or less of it; constant in- 
haling of dust from the sand you speak of would, 
of course, in time prove more or less injurious 
to the little boy’s lungs. I should keep him away 
from it in the future, but do not think it pos- 
sible for him to have gotten enough into his 
bronchial tubes to more than make him tem- 
porarily hoarse, not enough to do him any 
permanent harm. I do not consider it necessary 
to consult a specialist at present. 


Q. I took your advice, and it helped my baby 
very much. I am feeding him altogether during 
the day and a little at night, as my milk seems 
to be giving out. It seems to agree with him 
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well, and he shows no signs of discomfort at any 
time, and gains in weight. I have been putting 
lime-water in the milk, as his bowels were loose 
at first after changing from the patent food to 
the milk. 1 didn’t want to dilute the milk very 
much, as he is eight months old now, and large 
and active. The formula which you kindly gave 
me before was for a child of five months. I sup- 
pose, from your answers to others, that one can- 
not tell exactly in a given case except by try- 
ing, but what proportions of top milk and water 
would be right? Will you kindly give some 
suggestions in regard to clothing? Must he 
keep on a woollen shirt and woollen band all 
the time, or is there a more comfortable mode 
of dressing that is safe for so young a child? 
Also, I don’t know whether this is a matter 
about which one can very well give explicit di- 
rections, but my mother seems to be in constant 
fear that the hoy will “get in a draught,” and 
I don’t see how it is possible to avoid exposing 
him somewhat to currents of air if the house is 
going to be habitable in the warm weather.— 
H. K. 

A. Now that the baby is eight months old, his 
food could be made somewhat stronger; gradu- 
ally inerease the quantity of milk until you are 
giving him equal parts of milk and water. During 
the warm weather I would not make it stronger 
than this, and occasionally, on very warm days, 
would make it up a trifle weaker. After Oc- 
tober you could again increase the strength of 
the food until you are giving him two-thirds 
milk and one-third water. As for his clothing, 
I would keep on a very light woollen band and 
shirt; in extremely warm weather the shirt can 
be left off and nothing worn but the band; the 
band, however, should be a long one, reaching 
from the arm-pits to the thighs, and provided 
with little shoulder-straps to keep it from slip- 
ing down. In very warm weather I do not think 
you need fear a draught; with moderate care, 
there should be no danger of the baby’s taking 
cold. 


Q. My first baby, now seventeen months old: 
has twelve teeth, and during the past month all 
his upper teeth have decayed, some quite badly. 
The lower ones are all right. I am not satis- 
fied, and wish to ask you if there is nothing I 
can do to prevent his lower teeth and those 
which are to come from decay. I have kept 
them as clean as possible with a baby. Will 
these decayed teeth cause him pain, and is there 
anything that can be done to ease or prevent 
the pain? I have just weaned him. In your 
opinion is it best at his age in the city to give 
him his milk plain or as I do? that is, I put it 
in bottles in a steamer over boiling water for 
forty-five minutes. Are beef soups in hot 
weather all right for him? I have derived 
much help from your column.—¥M. A. B. 

A. I cannot understand why a_seventeen- 
months-old baby should have decayed teeth. I 
see no hope for those already decayed, and there 
is a possibility of the child’s suffering from 
toothache; if he does I would advise having the 
troublesome tooth drawn; the others that are 
decayed, where there is no nerve exposed, I would 
most certainly have filled with a soft filling, to 
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prevent further decay. You will have to be 
very careful about giving the child sweets of 
any kind, as the sugar decomposes, causing an 
acidity of the stomach, and decay is often due 
to acidity. I would be careful to cleanse the 
mouth after every meal with a little boric acid; 
you can buy this powder of the druggist; put a 
teaspoonful into a pint bottle and fill with water. 
This solution can kept on hand and used as 
long as it lasts. Would also advise your buying 
some “anti-acid” and rubbing it on the teeth 
once a day, allowing the child to swallow what 
remains in the mouth. This is to help prevent 
the other teeth from decaying. I would not give 
him plain milk, but diluted at least one-third 
with barley or oatmeal gruel. I would also 
steam the bottles twenty-five instead of forty- 
five minutes; or, if you are sure that the milk is 
pure and fresh, and you can keep it in a cold 
place, would not steam it at all. All kinds of 
broths without grease, gruels, oatmeal, white of 


egg, a little scraped beef or a chop, are all good 
for him. 


Q. I write to inquire if you, with your vast 
experience, cannot tell me of some preventive 
to keep a young baby of eight months from tak- 
ing the whooping-cpugh. There is no whooping- 
cough in our house, but in our immediate neigh- 
borhood there is a great deal, and despite the 
fact that I do not allow my child to go near 
those so afflicted, I am in constant alarm lest he 
should get it.—R. A. D. 

A. There is no way to prevent a child from 
having whooping-cough, except to prevent ex- 
posure. I can only advise you to use every pos- 
sible caution in keeping your baby away from 
children who have it. 


Q. My three-months-old baby has had in- 
digestion since she was one month old. I am 
nursing her. What is the cause and what the 
remedy? She is constipated also. What would 
you give a child that age for that trouble? She 
is also strongly inclined to suck her thumb. I 
do not think she should be allowed to do this. 
Would you then allow her a crust of bread tied 
in a cloth? If you would help me in this I 
would be very grateful—A Subscriber to the 
BAZAR. 

A. You do not state what form of indigestion 
your baby has, so [ can only give you general 
advice. 1. I would advise your being very regu- 
lar in feeding the baby; nurse her only once in 
three hours, and not longer than twenty minutes. 
2. Give careful attention to your own diet; eat 
no food that would be likely to give you indi- 
gestion. If milk agrees with you, drink plenty 
of it and take it slowly, allowing at least ten 
minutes to a glass. A pinch of salt or bicarbon- 
ate of soda added to a glass of milk will often 
aid in digesting it. Eat plenty of fresh vege- 
tables, meat not more than twice a day, and 
drink tea and coffee sparingly. Do not allow 
the baby to suck her thumb, and by no means 
give her a crust of bread or anything else tied 
in a piece of cloth to suck on, it is an exceed- 
ingly bad thing to do. Give a little water, about 
a teaspoonful, between meals. With a little 
care she can be cured. 
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Miss B.—The strong taste of which you com- 

plain would not have existed if the suet had been 
erfectly sweet and fresh. Did you get beef- 
Kidney suet? That is the best. You may, if you 
wish, use butter for shortening. The advantage 
of the suet is not only that it is cheap, but that 
it gives a rich, spongy consistency to the pud- 
ding. It should be freed of strings and shreds; 
then chopped to a fine powder. I herewith give 
you a recipe for plum pudding that is tried and 
ood : 

. Chop a half-pound of suet to a powder and 
work it into five cups of flour. Rub to a cream 
a quarter of a pound of butter and a half-pound 
of sugar. To this add the beaten yolks of six 
eggs and a half-pint of milk, and beat hard be- 
fore adding the mixed flour and suet. Stir until 
free from lumps, then add a gill of brandy and a 
half-teaspoonful each of ground mace, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg, and fold in the stiffened whites of 
the eggs. The fruit—which should be prepared 
beforehand—is plentifully dredged with flour, 
and added last of all. This fruit is a pound 
each of currants and seeded raisins, and three 
table-spoonfuls of minced citron. Turn into one 
large or two small greased moulds and boil for 
five hours. Turn out the pudding, pour brandy 
over it, and light this just as it is sent to the 
table. Serve with a brandy sauce. 

Now concerning the cranberry sauce. I give 
herewith an excellent recipe for this, or, what 
is better still, for cranberry jelly. The reason 
the sugar should be added last of all is that if 
it is cooked with the cranberries it injures both 
the color and the flavor of the sauce or jelly. I 
think that if you stirred in your sugar gradually 
it would not have lumped. Try this recipe: 

Wash a quart of cranberries and put them in 
a double boiler, adding no water to the fruit. 
Cook steadily until the berries are all broken, 
then squeeze them hard through a cloth to ex- 
tract all the juice. Measure the juice, and to a 
pint of it allow a pound of granulated sugar. 
Put the juice in a saucepan and bring to the 
boiling-point, add the sugar, stir until this is 
dissolved, bring again just to the boiling-point, 
and pour into a mould wet with cold water. Set 
in a cool place to form into jelly. 


M. A. P.—String- beans and green pease are 
canned in the same manner, so if I give you a 
recipe for the former it will serve also for the 
latter. I think I should warn you that pease are 
more apt to ferment and spoil than are beans. 
By the addition of a little salicylic acid you might 
prevent this fermentation, but the effect of the 
acid upon the system of the consumer is injuri- 
ous. Many persons use it, but such use is to be 
condemned. Remove the strings and cut the 
beans into inch-lengths. Put into a kettle, cover 
with salted boiling water and boil until tender. 
Set glass jars in a pan of boiling water on the 
range, remove the beans from the liquid, pack 
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them in the hot jars, bring the water in which 
the beans were cooked to a hard boil, fill the cans 
to overflowing with this, and immediately screw 
= the air-tight tops. Keep in a cool, dry, dark 
place. 


Curiosity.—Since my reply to you appeared 
in the Bazar, a correspondent has kindly sent 
me the following recipe for cider-jelly pie. I 
hope it may be what you want: 

stir two table-spoonfuls of cornstarch into half 
a cup of boiled cider; add one cup of sugar, 
either brown or white, and one cup of boiling 
water; cook ten minutes, and bake with two 
crusts. 

Another correspondent says: “ One cup of jelly, 
two cups of sugar, four eggs, half a cup butter. 
Cream the butter and sugar; beat the yolks of 
the eggs very light, mix with the butter and 
sugar, and add the well-beaten whites; last, add 
the jelly, and flavor with a little orange or 
lemon extract. Bake in one crust or two, as pre- 
ferred.” 


Mrs. H. C., Beprorp Parx.—There is nothing 
that you can do to make rancid salad oil pal- 
atable. While it may do for greasing machines 
or polishing furniture, it is impossible as an 
article of diet. 

If you will read the first paragraph of Mar- 
garet Hamilton Welch’s “ Domestic Topics” in 
the March number of the BAzar, you will there 
find a satisfactory answer to your questions with 
regard to salads. 

I herewith give you the desired recipes for 
whole-wheat bread and biscuits: 

Whole-wheat bread.—Into a pint of milk stir 
a pint of boiling water; add a tea-spoonful each 
of salt and sugar, and when bloodwarm stir in 
a yeast-cake that has been dissolved -.in a gill of 
lukewarm water. Now work in a quart of whole- 
wheat flour, or enough to make a good batter. 
Beat steadily until the batter is very light and 
porous, then gradually add enough whole-wheat 
flour to make a dough that can be kneaded. Turn 
upon a floured board, and knead for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Throw a thin dish-towel over the 
dough, and leave it to rise for three hours. Knead 
for five minutes more, make into loaves, and 
set these to rise until light; then bake in a steady 
oven. 

Whole-wheat biscuits—Sift a tea-spoonful of 
salt and two tea-spoonfuls of baking - powder 
three times with a quart of whole-wheat flour. 
Turn into a wooden bowl, and chop into it a 
table-spoonful each of butter and lard. Chop 
unti! the shortening is like a coarse powder, then 
add enough milk to make a dough that can be 
rolled out. Do not touch the dough with your 
fingers until it is ready to roll out, then transfer 
it to the pastry board, and lightly and quickly 
roll it into a sheet a half-inch thick. Cut into 
round biscuit, and bake at once in a hot overt. 
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of the West” an author who has won the 

hearts of those who have read her new 
book, and the title of it is Out of the West. It is 
a story of Western life which is so thoroughly 
Western that it comes with a decidedly fresh 
note to add to the harmony of the fiction chorus. 
The Populist element in it is an entirely new 
feature, and the heroine, Edith Hull, is a delight- 
fully fresh, attractive character. The book, 
which has recently been published by Harper & 
Brothers, is by Elizabeth Higgins. The humor 
and the life in the story and its characters make 
it well worth reading. 

An i tensely interesting book is Henry Seton 
Merriman’s new novel, The Vultures (Harper & 
Brothers). It deals with political intrigues in 
Poland, where the hero, an English diplomat, is 
present at the assassination of the Czar. It is 
an extremely dramatic story. 

Another story of great interest, but in a quite 
different line, is Onoto Watanna’s The Wooing of 
Wistaria, which is just out. No one who read 
A Japanese Nightingale will fail to read the 
author’s second book, for it is equally charming. 
There is a touch of history interwoven with the 
story of Wistaria’s love in the plot, while the 
love tale is delightfully dramatic and yet thor- 
oughly dainty and Japanese. 

Outdoorland, recently published by Harper & 
Brothers, is Robert W. Chambers’s first juvenile 
book, yet so thoroughly has he caught the child’s 
point of view that he has succeeded in writing a 
book which will fascinate the little one with its 
story and never let him suspect that all the 
time he is going to the out-door school and learn- 
ing many delightful things about the little 
creatures in the world about him. It is a story 
for small children, charmingly illustrated by 
Reginald B. Birch, who made those delightful 
pictures for Little Lord Fauntleroy. No better 
Christmas gift for the small children could be 
found. 

For the children a little older is the new edi- 
tion of Through the Looking-Glass with Peter 
Newell’s clever illustrations, and its predecessor, 
Alice in Wonderland. The former is announced 
as one of the coming holiday books from Harper 
& Brothers. 

A book which is. most highly praised by the 
fortunate rsons who have already had the 
privilege B pees all it and for which a notable 
success is predicted is Louise Forsslund’s Ship of 
Dreams, which is to be published in a few days. 
The scene of the story is Long Island, and the 
tale is one that is full of modern, homely life 
and humanity. 

One of the important volumes of the year is 
Hilaire Belloc’s Study of Robespierre, published 
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by Scribners. No more thoughtful, scholarly, 
wholly interesting life of Robespierre has ever 
been given to the public. The book is written 
in a picturesque, vivid, highly entertaining style. 
An index adds to its value. Robespierre is a 
worthy successor of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s former 
admirable Study of Danton. 

Mr. Charles Hemstreet gives to the public in 
his book, When Old New York was Young 
(Scribners), a very interesting series of sketches 
of the city at various periods of its history. 
The book is interestingly illustrated with old 
prints and pictures of old-time monuments and 
plans of the early streets. Mr. Hemstreet is 
singularly well fitted for the task he has under- 
taken. His knowledge of his subject is exten- 
sive, and his work is permeated with the romance 
of New York’s early history. 

Barbara Yechton’s Young Mrs. Teddy, pub- 
lished some little time ago by Dodd, Mead, & 
Company, is a dear little home story of a girl 
of most winning nature. Her struggles with 
circumstances and her own undisciplined char- 
acter make a pretty subject which is pleasantly 
handled. It is a wholesome story with no bad 
influence in it from cover to cover, and the best 
of morals, not pointed, merely suggested—the 
lesson of self-control. 

In Newman Smyth’s latest volume, Through 
Science to Faith (Scribners), the author has 
put between covers a course of lectures delivered 
in Boston last year. These lectures were at the 
time received with much interest and approval, 
and their preservation in book form is a wise 
step. 

Adelaide L. Rouse has made an amusing story 
of her experiences, grave and gay, in the build- 
ing of her home in Under My Own Roof (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company). It is the tale of a wo- 
man journalist who, after years of boarding- 
house life, decides to have her own vine and fig- 
tree, and to enjoy it in her own way. There is 
a love story, of course, which eventually includes 
the next-door neighbor. The story is brightly, 
lightly written. and is decidedly readable. 

Rear-Admiral Evans’s A Sailor’s Log (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) has been for several months on 
the list of best-selling books and books most in 
demand at the public libraries. It deserves its 
success. Admiral Evans has not tried to pro- 
duce literature, but he has written an exceeding- 
ly interesting book, full of enthusiasm, virility, 
and the “ spice” characteristic of the man him- 
self. Admiral Evans takes his reader back to 
the days of slavery, and from that point works 
up through his boyhood in Washington, his ex- 
periences as cadet, and his first active service, 
to the battle of Santiago in which he played so 
distinguished a part. 
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A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 
> oa Special offer. Som: tor s cle. to pay postage, or for 10 cts. the same ana 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 4, 


mug. THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Law for Women. 


John Blank. He promised me if I would 

marry him he ea give me the farm and 
all the household furniture immediately upon our 
marriage. I accepted his offer, and married him, 
but he has never given me the farm nor made 
over the furniture to me. Have I any rights? 
Am I entitled to it? I ask you this because he 
is now contemplating deeding the farm and fur- 
niture to his daughter by his first wife. If he 
does this I shall be a pauper, as I haven't a 
cent in the world; have two little children, and 
do not know how I could be able to support them 
or myself. He intends going to the Klondike im- 
mediately after he has settled his affairs. What 
am I to do? Please help and advise me.” 

This is a sample of many of the letters which 
come to me daily from women who do not real- 
ize their simplest rights and privileges as mar- 
ried women. 

Marriage is nothing more nor less than a civil 
contract. There must be two parties, and there 
must be an offer made, and there must be an 
acceptance of the same offer; in fact, there must 
be every requisite of an ordinary civil contract. 
There are two kinds of contracts; one is the con- 
tract to marry, and the other is the contract 
of marriage. If A asks B to marry, and B ac- 
cepts him, then both have entered into a con- 
tract which neither can break without rendering 
himself or herself liable to a suit in law for 
damages, commonly known as a “ breach of prom- 
ise” case. 

Now if A say to B, “ Will you marry me?” and, 
fearing that B may not consent, adds, as a 
further inducement, the promise to give B his 
house and farm, and B accepts these terms and 
performs her part of the contract by marrying 
A, she is legally entitled to the house and farm, 
or whatever consideration may have been offered 
her as an inducement to marry him; in fact, 
just as much so as though he had said, “I will 
give you my horse if you will take care of my 
little daughter while she has the measles.” 

In New York, and in most of the other States, 
there are several different forms of marriage— 
the religious performance by a priest or minister ; 
the civil performance by the Mayor or some 
other properly authorized city official, and the 
common-law marriage, which last exists when a 
man takes unto himself a wife without any cere- 
mony whatever, living with her, paying her bills, 
ete., as his wife, and introducing her as such to 
the world in general. 

Some have the marriage defined as a sacra- 
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by Ibi Bartght LLM. 


This is the fourteewth of a series of articles appearing in the Bazar regarding 
Principles of law are discussed, and their application to every-day 
problems. Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions regard- 
ing which they may desir> information. 
issues of the Bazar or sent by mail. 

spondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


Answers will be printed in subsequent 
Letters should be signed with the corre- 


ment, a contract, and as a persistent relation— 
all of these perfectly good and binding upon 
both parties concerned in this State and in most 
of the other States. The last-mentioned form— 
that of the persisted relationship—or “ common- 
law ” marriage—was the cause of so much loose- 
ness and confusion that @ law has been enacted 
in the State of New Yofk modifying it consid- 
erably. The fact that the, parties have decided 
to live together as man and wife must be put in 
writing, signed by some city official, and the 
document filed and recorded within six months 
after suck marriage. In this way we have al- 
most done away, in this State, with the “ com- 
mon-law ” marriage. 

No woman, in the present age, need submit to 
cruelty or harsh treatment. If a husband actual- 
ly attack and beat a woman he is liable to ar- 
rest for assault and battery, and any woman can 
secure a legal separation from a man for such 
treatment. This cruel and inhuman treatment 
need not be a physical beating, either; constant 
hateful cruelty, such as hateful whipping of her 
children, threats, drunkenness, etc., constitute 
actions which may be proven treatment of a suf- 
ficiently cruel and inhuman character to entitle 
the wife to a separation and a weekly income to 
support herself. 

Under the old English law all of the wife’s 

personal property became her husband’s abso- 
lutely on marriage, but in America a woman’s 
ersonalty is as much hers after marriage as 
it was before. She may will it as she pleases, 
and give or sell it, provided she has not given 
her husband some sort of interest in it, in which 
case she must consult him before parting with 
his rights and interests. In fact, in the State 
of New York a married woman has a greater con- 
trol over her property than her husband has 
over his, for she can sell, mortgage, or will her 
real estate without consulting him or making any 
ata ae for him whatever, while he must have 
er signature on all deeds in which he contem- 
plates parting with his real estate, and she must 
join him in all mortgages on real estate. In 
making his will, he must make provision for her 
amounting to a life interest in at least one- 
third of all the real estate of which he may die 
possessed, 

A man may sometimes be held accountable for 
his wife’s misdeeds, while a wife is never held re- 
sponsible for those of her husband. For instance: 
Mrs. A. might horsewhip Brown on the street, 
and if Brown could prove that Mrs. A. was insti- 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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From 


MOON 


RISE 
to 


SUN 
RISE 


the Ostermoor is a Rest Cure 


For nervous prostration the doctors prescribe the Rest Cure. Stop work, worry and the 
pursuit of pleasure. Stay in bed and rest. Goonavoyage. On board of ship you can sleep 
all night and all day, for there is nothing to do but eat and sleep. A voyage is expensive, but 
an Ostermoor Mattress costs little. Many a weary mother has found the ‘‘Ostermoor’’ a rest cure 
for children tired of play, and for young folks weary of overmuch study and also found it a haven 
of rest for herself. Send for our free book—even if you don’t need a mattress now, 

We live under great nervous stress. We need invigorating sleep more than ever, and the 
hair mattress is not equal to this requirement. It bags and sags and lumps and bumps and 
packs and mats. It requires constant overhauling, and, therefore, constant expenditure. It is 
out of shape most of the time and cannot be put into perfect shape decause it is stuffed. 


The ()stermoor = Mattress, *15. 


is not stuffed. It consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 
closed in the tick by hand—constructed, not stuffed. It cannot lose its shape. It gives complete and 
invigorating rest from head to foot. It requires no overhauling whatever. It yields uniformly excellent 
service for at least a lifetime. 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: Every Good Thing is Imitated 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. - $ 8.35) All 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. - ~ 10.00 | «© ¢ so send for our FREE book ‘‘ The Test of Time ”’ consist. 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. ° 11.70} in, ing of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated, which tells all about 
4 > by. ‘ ibs. ib “ _ 3-38 | ng it, gives scores of remarkable letters from prominent people 
4 ma * — and warns you to BEWARE OP IMITATIONS trading on 
Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. the name of “‘felt.”” Look for the name OSTERMOOR and 
We Prepay all Express Charges. our guarantee on every genuine mattress: 
OUR GUARANTEE AGG — 
Sleep on the mattress for thirty Meee I 


nights’ free trial. If it is not all you ; OSTERMM 
hoped for, and superior to any $50 / 
hair mattress ever made, you get your 
money back by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.”” 


Don’t forget to send to-day 
for the free book—your name 
on a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 


153 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Send for book “Church Cushions.’” 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 
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(Continued from page 10.) 
yee and incited to do so by her husband, Mr. 

. would be liable in damages to Brown. This is 
frequently seen in criminal cases, as where Mr. 
A. makes counterfeit money and Mrs. A. passes 
it. But he is not liable for her minor torts, such 
a8 libel and slander. Only when he has influ- 
enced her or incited her to commit the wrong 
is he responsible. 

A man is bound to pay his wife’s debts made 
after marriage, and formerly he was bound 
to pay those contracted before marriage, for he 
was supposed to have taken her as she was— 
debts, property, and all. If she had no debts and 
all property he was fortunate, but more frequent- 
ly she was found to have all debts and no prop- 
erty, which was not quite so fortunate, for he 
had to pay the debts. 

Of course where debts contracted after mar- 
riage are entirely outside of her necessities, and 
he can prove that he was not aware that she 
was contracting them, and that he was sup- 
plying her with all the necessaries suited to her 
station in life, and that, furthermore, he was not 
enjoying the benefits of the goods thus obtained 
through the credit given his wife, he would not 
be liable. If a married woman, however, makes 
a separate and individual contract, and prom- 
ises to bind herself individually, she may be held, 
and not her husband. She is also liable on her 
own notes, just as if she were an unmarried wo- 
man or a man. 

The old law would not allow a husband to 
convey real estate to his wife, nor a wife to her 
husband. Such conveyances had to be made 
through the medium of a third party or trustee. 
A conveyance may now be made directly by one 
to the other, and the intervention of a third per- 
son is no longer necessary. Nor is a married 
woman now required to acknowledge the execu- 
tion of a deed or other instrument separate and 
apart from her husband. 

Now as to divorce. In the first place, the legal 
age for consent to marry has been raised to 
eighteen in the State of New York and most of 
the other States, and it should be in all States. 
If a man marry a girl under the age of eighteen 
without the conseht of her parents he is guilty 
of abduction, or even kidnapping. 

Of course it is underst that it is impossible 
to give the law on this subject as it exists in each 
and every State of the Union. So we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the statement of the laws adopt- 
ed by the Empire State, whose statutes are cop- 
ied and followed by nearly all the others. 

“ Matrimonial actions,” so called, are of three 
kinds--(1) an action to procure a decree of 
nullity; (2) an action for absolute divorce; 
(3) a.limited divorce, commonly called “a sepa- 
ration.” 

A decree of nullity asserts that the marriage 
was not lawful from the beginning—as when 
either party has a wife or husband living at the 
time of marriage; where material misrepresenta- 
tions were made before the marriage, or where 
either party was insane at the time of mar- 
riage; under age of legal consent or otherwise 
legally incapable of contracting. 

An absolute divorce in New York State is 
granted only for unfaithfulness, when a man 


is imprisoned for life, or where there is a statu- 
tory presumption of death resulting from absence, 
unexplained, for five years. This is known as 
civil death, and the marriage tie can be dissolved 
upon proper application to the court. 

A separation can be obtained for failure to 
ay! provide for the wife, for cruel and in- 

uman treatment, for abandonment, and for con- 
duct rendering cohabitation unsafe or improper. 

Alimony may be awarded to the wife while she 
is endeavoring to secure her divorce, and then 
the court will make it permanent if she succeeds. 
This her husband must continue to pay for the 
rest of her natural life, no matter whether she 
marries again or not. Even if he marries again 
and has another family to support, the alimony 
must be paid, and failure to do so renders hiin 
liable to arrest for disobedience to a mandate 
of the court. Of course he can avoid arrest by 
keeping continually out of the State, but if he 
have any property in the State the wife can se- 
cure an attachment against it. 

The court makes provision for the education of 
the children of the marriage, as justice requires. 
It generally awards the children to the innocent 
parent. If the wife secures the divorce she is 
entitled to her one-third life interest (dower) in 
his real estate after his death, even though she 
may have married again. If, however, the hus- 
band secures the divorce again:t the wife she is 
entitled to nothing, neither dower nor alimony. 

Under the law of New York, if a woman 
(assuming that it is a woman who, in this case, 
is the applicant for divorce) obtains a divorce 
from her husband, she may marry again, but 
he must not marry again during her lifetime. 

The law, however, is no longer of any practi- 
cal value, for it has been decided that if a mar- 
riage is valid where it was celebrated it is valid 
everywhere, and that a person divorced in this 
State who goes to Connecticut, for example, and 
becomes a resident of that State for the purpose 
of evading the laws of New York and marrying 
there, the marriage being valid under the aon 
of Connecticut (the New York State prohibition 
to marry having no effect, of course, outside of 
New York), such marriage must be regarded as 


‘valid in every other State, including New York, 
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and the children born of such marriage are en- 
titled to share with the children of the first mar- 
riage, in case the man should die intestate. If 
he should say in his will, “I leave all my prop- 
erty, ete., to my children living at my death,” 
children of both marriages shall share. Very re- 
cently I received a letter from a young woman 
in New Jersey who stated that her husband was 
threatening to leave her, and telling her she was 
not his wife, as he had been divorced from his 
wife in New York, and ordered by the court not 
to marry again during her lifetime. While he 
had moved to New Jersey, and married his sec- 
ond wife, he now claimed that she was not really 
his wife, ac his first wife was still living. This 
is folly. She is as much his wife, and he is as 
bound to support and care for her, as if he had 
never seen the State of New York or his ex-wife. 

The need of uniform laws on the subject of 
marriage is generally recognized, but so far all 
efforts to harmonize the legislatures of the dif- 
ferent States have been unsuccessful. 
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We have no agents or branch stores, All orders should be sent direct to us, 


NEW FALL SUITS 
@ CLOAKS 


EVER before have we shown such attractive costumes 
and cloaks at such very low prices. New and 
exclusive fashions not found elsewhere. A broad field for 
your selection—suits at all prices from $8 up. Jackets, 
$7 up. Remember that we make every garment especially 
to order, thus ensuring the perfection of fit and finish, 
You may order from us with perfect freedom; if what 
you get does not fit and give satisfaction, send it back 
and we will refund your money. 


Here are a few suggestions for your Fall and Winter 


wardrobe—there are scores of others in our new Catalogue, 
S it Well tailored, showing many variations of $8 u 
ll S the prevailing fashions, from Paris models, D 


Attractive Silk-lined Costumes, $15 up 


Lined throughout with fine taffeta silk 


Fashionable Church and Visit- 
ing Costumes si" "°° $12 up 


New SKirts in exctusive design, -  - $4 up 
Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 


Suits, $10 up Skirts, $5 up 


The New French Walking Suits, $10 up 


Chic and full of style. 
CasmCeS, S.Vawum - fenne: saan 
Long Outer Jackets, sn“ $10 up 
Jaunty Short Coats, - $i up 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Catalogue of new Fall and Winter aes and the newest Samplcs FREE 
by return mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
anole, so that we will be able to send you a full line of exactly what you 
wish. Your order will have personal attention—the kind of att-ntion you 
would give it yourself if you were having a garment made under your own 
eyes by your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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HOUSEHOLD 


R. R.—You do well to keep your hall paper. 
Rich red with Empire wreath of gilt and cherry 
wood - work should give most pleasing results. 
Also the coloring in the sitting-room seems har- 
monious and rich. The furniture you describe 
should he reupholstered, of course, and prefer- 
ably in tapestry or damask. The latter is 
generally preferred for mahogany - frame furni- 
ture. Examine your furniture carefully before 
upholstering, for it may need repolishing be- 
fore the covering is done. A damask having a 
dark sage-green ground with golden-brown and 
autumn shades in it, such as distinguish your 
rugs, would be rich and satisfactory. That 
plush rocker should be reupholstered also; sub- 
stitute for the plush a rich tapestry cloth, in 
which much dull blue and green mingle with 
varied browns and possibly a bit of bright red. 

What a pity to have had those pretty cur- 
tains put away for thirty years, and all because 
of the radiator in that back parlor! Surely use 
them now. Draw them over the curtain-poles 
so that the lower edges just reach to the win- 
dow-frame below. Now take the upper and 
seemingly superfluous length of curtain by this 
time drawn over on the side facing into the 
room, and ro it in festoons, pinning it here 
and there with regular safety-pins (small) so 
as to hold the folds gracefully. If the edge 
hangs over not more than a foot it might be 
left as a valance across the curtain. Both styles 
of draping are used. The portiéres between the 
two parlors, the front parlor and the hall, and 
between the back parlor and the dining-room, to 
be in keeping with your furnishings should be in 
English tapestry cloth, and preferably all alike. 
Let them be well lighted with soft tans and 
browns. That amber-colored window in the din- 
ing-roora must be a charming feature, but it 
will take, without marring it, soft full cur- 


tains of sheer yellow silk that may be parted, 


and drawn over, one on each side. Let them 
be finished with a simple inch-wide fringe, 
and shirred upon a fine brass rod. The en- 
tire room done over in canary yellow, as 
you propose to make it some day, would be 
a lovely background for your mahogany furni- 
ture and the old-blue display china. Have a 
rounded china-closet for the other beautiful sets 
you describe. The sideboard is far more appro- 
priately reserved for silver and crystal. -A thin 
curtain shirred on a brass rod would conceal the 
hall window you do not like. Choose red silk 
or Oriental gauze to match the hall paper, and 
the required harmony will be secured. Were it 
necessary to sacrifice either a window-seat or 
“that old sofa,’ I would choose to omit the 
window-seat, for the sketch you inclose of the 
sofa promises a beautiful piece of furniture 
when it shall have been reupholstered. But you 
may have both without overcrowding your room. 
Draw the sofa out into the room, across the 
northwest corner, yet well toward the centre 
of the room. Only the timid brace their furni- 
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ture against the walls. Your room will gain 
an appearance of ease by placing as I suggest; 
then build in the seat. Use upholstered cushions 
of damask or of tapestry cloth like that to be 
used for the now brown plush chair. As a mat- 
ter of fact your house is beautiful and your own 
taste excellent. I think you only needed this re- 
assurance to proceed with and bring the small 
renovations to a perfect success. 


IGNORANCE.—The only thing to be done with 
that large window divided horizontally into 
three parts is to use, as you suggest, sash-cur- 
tains of silk for the lower third and full lace 
er net curtains covering the entire window. 
The bonne femme style of curtains recently de- 
scribed in the Bazar might prove exactly what 
you need, however. These consist in a full sash- 
curtain reaching perhaps a foot below the sill, 
and long curtains above hanging from a pole over 
the window-frame and lapping the sash-curtains 
about a foot. They should be,of fine net and 
have a heavy applied lace border from nine 
inches to a foot deep. The question as to which 
is to be preferred, a leather or other upholstered 
couch for living-room, is wholly a matter of per- 
sonal preference. A single leather piece is 
hardly to be advised, from the stand - point of 
beauty; but leather-upholstered furniture is 
coming more and more into favor for dining- 
rooms, libraries, and smoking-rooms. If you al- 
ready have a leather couch, however, use an 
afghan or Navajo blanket over it, partially con- 
cealing it. 


Mrs. Minnie D. S.—You could do no better 
than to place your piano diagonally across the 
corner where the cabinet now stands, and turn 
the keys inward toward the cabinet, leaving 
ample space between, however, for the piano 
seat. Curtains would add to your open k- 
cases. They should be of thinnest Oriental 
printed silk chosen to accentuate that color in 
your room (which includes so many) which you 
like best; shirr them on brass rods, or hang by 
small rings and finish with hems an inch and a 
half wide. I am glad you enjoy this department, 
and have received helpful advice through it. 


L, A. K.—What a pity that mahogany wood- 
work is varnished! Xn also, what a pity you 
did not send me the points of compass on that 
neat little diagram (though it is entirely win- 
dowless), and a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope! Without a guide as to the sources of 
light, I cannot give anything very helpful, I 
fear, in the way of suggestions, and without a 
detailed address a “ hurry” response can hardly 
be given. However, at a venture, I would sug- 
gest a complete change from the green—a warm 
tapestry blue should prove desirable for the two 
large rooms—i. e., if the walls are free and pro- 
vided with windows. In this event the hall and 
vestibule would take warm yellowish browns. 
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Armour’ 
Extract of Beef 


|THE Best ExTRActT ort Best BEEF 


TO MAKE GOOD SOUPS.—In the making of soups success 
or failure lies in the stock and seasoning; it requires experience and great 
care to keep a good stock pot. The up-to-date housewife of today over- 
comes this difficulty by the use of Armour’s Extract of Beef, which is the 
ideal soup stock. With it the odds and ends so seemingly useless may all 
be utilized with the best results. For preparing a clear soup, such as 
bouillon, rice or spaghetti, use one teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
to every quart of water. For purees, bisques and all thick soups, use one-half 


teaspoonful, or less, of Armour’s Extract of Beef to every quart of water. 
The above will serve as suggestions; your own ingenuity will devise many others, as Armour’s 
Extract of Beef will be found not only an ideal ‘‘stock’’ for preparing soups, sauces and gravies, 
but also for making beef tea, consomme, beef broth, etc. 
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Fannie H.—If you cannot at this time ar- 
range to have hardwood floors, stain and var- 
nish the present ones, and since the wood-work 
of the parlor and hall is of walnut, use this 
stain upon the floors. This done, have the 
carpets now in your possession made into rugs. 
Terra-cotta carpet tones and walnut wood-work 
will prove excellent ones to build upon in parlor 
and hall so closely brought together. An olive- 
green paper with terra-cotta or bronze figures 
scattered sparsely over the ground and not too 
pronounced in character would give satisfaction 
here. This would lead up to golden-tan walls 
in your, at present, rather dark sitting-room. 
Because of the single north window all the win- 
dows in this room should be treated with thin 
yellowish silk sash-curtains. The north bed- 
room also requires a tone to mellow the light in 
it. Much yellow here, or tan, should mingle 
with some old-rose. The wood-work in this bed- 
room should be in pale tan, rubbed to dull 
finish; that in the sitting-room either tan or 
walnut to correspond with the hall into which 
it opens. With the wall X taken down your sit- 
ting-room will be greatly improved, especially if 
the grill is imtroduced in the archway there. 
Yes, china - closets might be built into the wall 
of the dining-room you are devising. Also a 
sideboard might be’ similarly built in, but the 
latter would entail costly cabinet-work, which to 
me, as I see the house through your letter, 
would be disproportionately expensive. With a 
green carpet which you must use, I would ad- 
vise a green wall treatment, in which possibly a 
little tan mingles to tone it down somewhat; 
for here again the northeast lighting will be 
hard unless some light-supplying color is used 
on the walls. 

You say the hall door is half glass; that it 
has two side-panel windows and a semicircu- 
lar glass treatment over the door, and ask what 
you can do “to make it pretty.” That depends 
entirely upon how much money you wish to 
spend upon it, or whether you must “make 
things do.” Generally speaking, such a door- 
way is best treated by panels of lace, Renais- 
sance or Arabian point being preferred. The 
semicirenlar window is as often fitted with lace 
sections to correspond. The home needle-woman 
would not find these difficult to make. But a 
regular upholsterer might be called in to fit this 
portion with pleated silk, the whole to be drawn 
together in the centre under a covered button 
or rosette. 


H. L. W.—Your best plan for the living and 
dining rooms, in view of the neutral carpet and 
the old-fashioned furniture you must retain, will 
be to bring warm but dull old-rose, tans, and 
dull greens into use. Let the dining-room be 
very full of old-rose shades with some tan and 
yellowish brown. For the holding of that old- 
blue china you should certainly use a plate-rail 
around a portion of the room at least. Do not 
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use racks or wire rests for the china. They are 
out of date, and their fate is well merited. The 
blue china will harmonize perfectly with the old- 
rose and tans suggested. Dress all the windows 
in cream or écru. The south room will take a 
fundamental color of moss or sage green, with a 
combination perhaps of old-rose and tan. Per- 
haps, on the whole, the e green would be best 
with that dulled oneet. tat the hall be wholly 
in green. The white paint on the floor—please 
scrape it off at once from all except the bath- 
room floor. I can imagine nothing that would 
cheapen the house so much. Stain the floors a 
walnut or deep yellow pine, and, when two coats 
have been given and have dried, finish with a wax 
finish. Do not varnish. Can you not fill in the 
single north window of the dining-room and the 
porch with flowers so that when the shade is 
drawn up, which it ought always to be, a pleasing 
view will be presented? Do not have mysterious 
darkened windows in so small a house. In small 
houses all the effect of space that may be had 
should be utilized. Were you to paint the porch 
a brilliant yellowish tan or buff, it would brighten 
the room af once. Carry the green of the hall to 
the upper floor, where it will bring the green 
of the rooms there into harmony with it. Use on 
the dining-room walls an ingrain paper having 
very small design; a plain cartridge-paper or a 
narrow invisible striped pattern in the hall; and 
on the walls of the sitting-room, a damask or a 
lightly figured design. 


X. Y.—Yes, a “Davenport” will give you 
great satisfaction and be perfectly appropriate 
for the parlor. Obviously it should be up- 
holatered in dull tapestry cloth or in velours. 
Leather, when new, is rich, but a single piece 
is hard and therefore objectionable for a draw- 
ing-room. Thin velours over curtains would soft- 
ly tone in with your color scheme, if chosen a 
shade darker than the ground color of your 
wall- paper. Or lined damask and embroidered 
sateen sheeting would each be handsome, and 
less dust-inviting, on the whole. Arranging them 
as you suggest, with long curtains at each side 
of the wide windows, and a pleated valance 
across the centre, would be a good method of 
hanging; or you might hang one curtain 
straight down the centre and one at each side 
and omit the valance. Of the two styles, how- 
ever, I prefer the one you suggest. Followin 
your own plan in the library, you need busts o 
Milton, Shakspere, Walter Scott, Tennyson, our 
own Irving, and Emerson—and, to be in keeping 
with your present pictures, your new pictures 
should be reproductions of masters’ paintings. 
There, of course, you have a wide and confusing 
field before you. Any of Titian’s beautiful 
women would be desirable, Palma Vecchio’s 
“Violante” or “Santa Barbara” and _ the 
famous “Mona Lisa” of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which at present is almost become a fetich, it is 
so much used. 
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Save Ne 
Your Shoe Money 


If you pay $3.50 or $3.00 for your 
shoes you are losing money; if you 
are paying $2.00 for shoes you are also 
losing money because for $2.50 you can 
buy the RADCLIFFE SHOE which 
has twice the wear of any $2.00 shoe 
made, and equal to any $3.50 shoe on 
the market. This is the verdict of 
thousands of women who are wearing 
RADCLIFFE SHOES and find them 
equal in wear to any made-to-order 
shoe which would 
cost them $5.00. 


50 


Shoes for Women 


Ask your dealer to show you the line of Rad- 
cliffe Shoes for fall and winter. If he should 
not have them send us his name and we will 
. tell you where to get them and send you, 
em free, a book of Radcliffe styles. 


For preserving and renewing shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. F. D. K.—Herewith is the requested re- 
cipe for whole-wheat bread: Dissolve a half 
yeast-cake in a gill of lukewarm water. Into a 
pint of milk stir a pint of boiling water, add a 
teaspoonful each of salt and sugar, and set aside 
until the mixture is blood-warm, then stir in the 
dissolved yeast-cake. Pour all into a bowl and 
add a quart of whole-wheat flour, or enough to 
make a stiff batter that can yet be beaten. Beat 
hard until very light. lt may take ten minutes. 
Now add gradually enough flour to make a dough 
that is just stiff enough to handle. Turn this 
upon a floured bread-board and knead for ten 
minutes, Put the dough into a bowl, cover with 
a clean cloth, and set in a warm room to rise for 
three hours. Knead for five or ten minutes more, 
divide into loaves, knead each of these for a 
minute, and set to rise for about an hour or un- 
til light, and bake in a steady oven. 


G. M.—You can certainly make salmon cut- 
lets of canned salmon. Open the can some bours 
before you need the contents, and turn out the 
fish. Flake into bits with a silver fork, and keep 
on the ice. 

Fry a slice of onion in a table-spoonful of but- 
ter for a minute, then remove the onion, and stir 
in a table-spoonful of flour, and cook to a smooth 
roux. Add slowly a cup of cream, and stir un- 
til thick and smooth, then beat in the flaked 
salmon, and season with salt, paprica, lemon 
juice, a dash of nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of 
minced parsley. As soon as this mixture is 
heated through take from the fire, and add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, return to the fire for 
a minute only, then remove. Set on the ice un- 
til cold and stiff. Form into cutlet shapes, dip 
each in cracker dust, then in beaten egg, and 
again in cracker dust, and set all on a platter 
on the ice for two hours before frying to a 
golden brown in deep, boiling lard. Serve with 
sauce tartare. 


Heaitu.—For canaille bread sift together a 
seant pint of wheat flour and a quart of canaille 
middlings, and add a pinch of salt. Make a 
hole in the*centre of the flour, and pour in 
enough warm water to make a stiff dough and 
a half-cake of compressed yeast dissolved in a 
very little warm water. Add a gill of molasses, 
and beat hard with a strong spoon. The dough 
should be soft, like a very stiff cake batter. Set 
to rise, and when light knead and make into 
loaves. Set these to rise until very light, then 
bake in a steady oven. 


Mrs. J. M. T.—To make a good mayonnaise 
dressing have all the ingredients very cold. Set 
the small mixing-bowl, the eggs, and oil on the 
ice for an hour or two before you make the dress- 
ing. Into the chilled bowl drop the yolks of two 
eggs, being careful that all the white is drained 
off. Squeeze upon the yolks half a dozen drops 
ef lemon juice, and with a silver fork begin to 
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stir. Begin adding the chilled oil, first by the 
teaspoonful, then in larger quantities as the mix- 
ture thickens. When thick beat in two salt- 
spoonfuls of salt and a dash of paprica, When 
you have used a half-pint of oil, stir in gradually 
two table-spoonfuls of vinegar. This will thin 
the dressing somewhat, and you may now stir 
in more oil until it is thick and smooth. Pour 
the mayonnaise in the bowl in which it is to be 
served, and set on the ice until needed. Or if 
it is to be poured over a salad before it goes to 
the table leave it in the bowl in which it was. 


‘mixed, and set on the ice until the salad is ready. 


For the French dressing you must allow three 
parts of good salad cil to one part of vinegar. 
Put into a large spoon one salt-spoonful of salt 
and a half salt-spoonful of white pepper, and 
fill the spoon to overflowing with oil. Mix, and 
pour into a bowl that has been rubbed on the 
inside with a clove of garlic, or in the bottom 
of which you have put a teaspoonful of finely 
minced chives. Now add two more spoonfuls of 


‘oil and one spoonful of vinegar; mix well, and 


pour over the salad. Yes, demi-tasses are the 
small after-dinner cups. 

ELten.—A salad dressing that will keep good 
for a long time if bottled and set in the ice- 
box is prepared as follows: 

Beat two eggs light, then whip gradually into 
them a cup of vinegar, two salt-spoonfuls of 
mustard, two small teaspoonfuls of white sugar, 
and paprica and salt to taste. Put into an agate 
or porcelain lined vessel, and stir until the boil 
is reached, when a teaspoonful of butter may be 
added. Cook, still stirring, until this melts, then 
remove from the fire. When cold, bottle. 


Mrs. F. W. J.—To make potato yeast, cover 
a half-dozen peeled and sliced potatoes with two- 
earn of cold water, and put in a cup of dried 

ops sewed up in a net bag. Bring to the boil, 

and cook until the potatoes are broken, then 
rub them through a colander and return the hops 
and liquid to the fire. Into the potatoes rub 
two table-spoonfuls of sugar and twice as much 
flour, adding as you do so the hot liquid from 
the fire, and pressing all the water from the 
hop-bag. Let stand until lukewarm, then stir 
in a yeast-cake dissolved in a gill of blood-warm 
water. Mix well, and set aside in an open crock 
until fermentation ceases. Then put into jars 
or bottles, seal tightly, and keep in a cool place. 


M. Y. G.—For caramel cake’ filling put into a 
double boiler a teacupful of cream into which 
a pinch of soda has been stirred. Wash the salt 
from a table-spoonful of butter, and rub it into 
a half-cup of sugar; then stir it into the cream. 
Boil until the mixture “threads”; then beat in 
four table-spoonfuls of burnt sugar. Just be- 
fore taking from the fire stir in a generous tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. When cold, fill layer-cake 
with this mixture. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


“The crimson moon, uprising from the sea, 
With large delight, foretells the harvest near.’’ 


With What Delight Would You View the Harvest 
of Your Thrift and Economy, Upon the Maturity 
of an Endowment Policy in 


The Prudential 


Premiums—Payable for terms selected, such as 10, 15 or 20 years, 


Dividends—Payable Annually, every Five Years, or at the 
end of Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Years. 
Benefits—Payable to Yourself, if you live, or to your 
Family, if you do not survive. 


Settlement—Immediately upon Maturity. 











A Good {Investment An Absolute Protection 
for Yourself. for Your Family. 

















WRITE FOR. INFORMATION, DEPT. W 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 
JOHN P, DRYDEN, President, Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Amesttious Potty.—We are entirely unable to 
give you advice on the subject about which you 
ask. The safest investment for a woman’s small 
sums of money is always a good, reliable savings- 
bank. It is impossible to find a perfectly safe 
investment which will yield you a better interest 
than do these banks. All speculations must of 
necessity be risky, and you could not without 
absolute knowledge of your adviser trust to the 
statements you hear about stocks. 


Marte.—The only advice I can give you is to 
consult a good physician—if possible a specialist 
in skin diseases. 


M. E. M.—You will never make much of a 
success in any branch of art-work unless you 
first learn to draw. I am sorry to seem severe, 
but if you consider the study “ dry work,” I am 
afraid’ you must make up your mind to the dry- 
ness or give up the idea of wood-carving. You 
could never originate without the skilful hand 
to carry out your conceptions. 


Miss E. P.—Since the article published in 1899, 
we have had nothing in the Bazar on the sub- 
ject of “Treatment of the Hair.” On reading 
over this article we find that resorcine is the 
princiy al thing recommended for dandruff. Since 
you say you have tried this and it has done you 
no good, we advise you to consult a specialist. 

The only thing we can tell you for developing 
your neck is to massage it every night with the 
tips of the fingers dipped in olive oil or cocoa 
butter. This, we think, will gradually improve 
its contour. 


M. B.—The pumice-stone treatment for super- 
fluous hair on the face is not likely to be in- 
jurious, even to a delicate skin, if used every 
night. Dip a piece of old linen in water and 
then in powdered pumice, and rub on the spot 
where the hair grows. This should gradual- 
ly rub away the hair. It should be done for 
about two minutes each night. The hair will 
probably grow again, and the treatment must 
be resumed when it does. Electric treatment is 
the only thing that will destroy the roots. If 
the rubbing seems to irritate the skin, omit it 
for a night or two, and rub some soothing oint- 
ment on the spot. 


FE. M. H.—I would advise you to write to 
The Exchange for Woman’s Work, Boston, and 
to the New York Exchange for Woman’s Work, 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and telling them of the work you have 
for sale, and asking whether they can sell it for 
you. If possible. I would advise you to enclose 
one or two good samples of your work, which 
they wil) return to you, without doubt. 


“ Vrna.”—By all means avoid, if you can pos- 
sibly bring your mind to the sacrifice, any use of 


dye on your eyebrows. If you must darken 
them, try the effect of a soft brown pencil, which 
I think you can buy from a dealer in cosmetics 
in the theatrical line. It is out of the ques- 
tion for us to mention names of any special face 
creams in these pages. If you think those you 
have tried do not agree with your skin, try 
plain olive oil or almond oil. One of the best 
treatments for the skin, however, is to wash 
the face with pure, fresh cucumber juice; then 
rub all over it a handful of oatmeal soaked 
in a little water, and wash this off with a few 
drops of rye whiskey in the palm of the hand. 
If you object to the whiskey you may wash the 
oatmeal off with water or with alcohol and rose- 
water mixed. 


E. G. W.—A bride who wears a travelling dress 
would always wear a hat at a church wedding, 
but at a house ceremony she may choose for her- 
self whether she will do so or not. 


Mrs. M. M. T.—I think that the only plan 
that is at all practical for your boy is to send 
him to a boarding-school, where contact 
with other boys and with refined and manly teach- 
ers will make a self-respecting, manly boy of him, 
and teach him that disobedience to his mother’s 
orders is not fine, but very much beneath him. 
It may be that a man can do something with 
him, where his mother, because of her love and 
softness of heart, would fail. 


Miss G.—The salade Russe may be served at 
luncheon, supper, or for a separate course at 
dinner. With it you could serve cheese crack- 
ers, sardine sandwiches, or plain salted crackers 
and cheese. 


Datsy.—Your best course is to write to Mel- 
vil Dewey, New York State Librarian, Albany, 


* New York, and ask him to give you information 


as to where you can take a librarian’s course of 
study. . You do not mention what State you live 
in, so we can only suggest to you this plan. The 
New York State Librarian would no doubt give 
you the name of the librarian of your own State. 
The proper way to make the filling for a pot- 
pourri jar is to save rose petals, preferably dur- 
ing June, when the roses are most fragrant, and 
dry them well by spreading them on papers for 
a few days. When quite dry fill the jar with 
these petals, putting with them in layers, salt, all- 
spice, cloves, and any spices you may like. Un- 
less the rose leaves are well dried they will 
mould. 


E.—You will be obliged to apply to the State 
Librarian for information about being a libra- 
rian. All such facts can be easily obtained by 
writing to Albany. There are a number of schools 
throughout the country where one can study, and 
about these you can get the information as [ 
suggest. 
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CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 


| The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of 
/ these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity. 


7 Annual Sales Eight Million Packages \ 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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QUESTIONS 


To Bette.—By all means get material to match 
your skirt for a waist to wear with a black 
crépe de Chine skirt, as separate black skirts 
are not to be used by women who make a point 
of being up-to-date. Undoubtedly, some sepa- 
rate skirts will be worn, but in getting some- 
thing new you might as well have it in style. 
I would have a waist like the skirt, trimmed 
with black Chantilly lace, having unlined yoke 
and collar, and with either elbow sleeves of 
crépe de Chine, or the lower part of the sleeve 
made of lace, unlined. I would have a yoke in 
the back as well as in the front, and unless you 
wear mourning, would have some color around 
the top of the lace collar and in a scarf or bow 
in the front of the waist. Light blue panne 
velvet would be the smartest combination with 
the black. However, a waist made in such a 
style, while it is appropriate for theatre wear— 
that is, high at the neck and long sleeves — is 
not suitable for a formal dinner party as large 
as that you speak of giving. For such an occa- 
sion a low-neck dress is considered almost neces- 
sary. 


A. J. B.—A suitable gown to wear at night 
on a sleeping-car is a night-gown made somewhat 
in wrapper fashion, of a light-color gingham or 
pongee. This does not look too much like the 
regulation night-gown, and yet is quite as com- 
fortable. 


Sprine Laxe.—I think your informant was 
mistaken, as I have heard no such prediction as 
that the tailor suit would be superseded by 
separate coats. The separate coats of silk or vel- 
vet, with elaborate fur or trimmed collars, will 
be much worn with reception gowns, but these 
will not in any way take the place of the regular 
cloth suit for every-day wear. The most eco- 
nomical and practical dress for all occasions is 
a good broadcloth or similar woollen gown with 
fitted three-quarter-length coat to match, and a 
simple silk waist to match for every-day wear, 
with one of lace or in some way more elaborate 
for receptions. 


A. T.—I cannot answer you from personal ex- 
perience, but if you cannot wear woollen under- 
wear it would seem that the linen might be 
entirely practical. It hardly seems probable, 
though. that it will be warmer than heavy cot- 
ton. The best plan would be to buy one set of 
linen and try it before laying in a full winter’s 
supply. 


Country Woman.—Why not brighten your last 
winter’s cloth skirt by finishing the edge of each 
flounee with a narrow braid of black silk with 
a few threads of gold or silver (preferably the 
former) woven in? This braid might be carried 
down in three rows at each side of the front 
breadth, thus giving the effect of long lines 
which is to be so popular this winter, the out- 
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side row turning to edge the upper flounce, the 
middle one for the second flounce, and the inside 
row for the lowest. Or you might reverse this 
order, and cross the inside row over the others 
when you come to the top flounce, which would 
perhaps be best. A little of the same braid should 
be used on the collar of the jacket. 


Laity M.—Your material will make a very good 
winter church and reception gown. I think a good 
plan would be to trim it with broadcloth to match 
and to have a jacket made of the cloth to go 
with it. You will find several good designs in the 
fashion pages of this number of the Bazar. 


Susscriser.—Your sample is of a color which, 
I am sure, would dye a good shade of golden 
brown—-a color which will be very fashionable 
this autumn and winter. If this color will be 
becoming to you, by all means have it, trimming 
the gown with a deeper shade of brown velvet 
or with black. On page 843 you will find a good 
design. 


M. B. H.—The colors which will be most fash- 
ionable this autumn and winter are brown, a 
rich golden-brown shade, dark blue, and a new 
shade of green. Brown is the color that is sure 
to be good in almost any shade, and so the tan- 
color cloth you suggest for your winter suit is 
likely to be a good choice. In this number of 
the Bazar, on pages 843 and 859, you will find 
designs which will be good models for your gown, 
trimming it with golden-brown velvet. 


R. H. B.—If you have difficulty making your 
shirt-waists look trim and well-fitted, the very 
best plan is to wear under them, instead of the 
usual corset-cover, a fitted and well-boned under- 
body, cut low in the neck, and without sleeves. 
To this the shirt-waist may be closely pinned all 
around, and thus all possibility of looseness is 
avoided. It is, of course, not quite so free and 
easy and comfortable as a loose under-waist, but 
for a stout woman it is about the only ‘practical 
plan, and such a waist is not really any warmer 
than the other style. 


Exvta.—Tucked flannel and cashmere waists are 
the most practical for all morning wear in win- 
ter. They are more satisfactory if made with a 
half-fitted and slightly boned lining, unless in- 
tended for a very slight woman. They wash very 
well in gasolene, and do not need any ironing— 
only a good shaking and then to be carefully 
hung on a wooden or wire dress-hanger to dry in 
the correct shape. This washing must be done 
in a cool room by daylight. 


Beatrice M.—yYou can make a very effective 
waist of the wide lace flounces which you de- 
scribe. Use it with the two edges overhanded to- 
gether down the middle of the back and meeting 
at the front. 
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PARIS, See coroene. 


“THE WIDE WORLD JUDGETH WISELY” AND THE COSMO* 
POLITAN REPUTATION OF THE ABOVE TRADE MARK IS THE 
BEST GUARANTEE OF STYLE AND QUALITY IN A LADYS HAT. 


THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF FRONT COVER OF OURNEW BOOK OF STYLES, 
CONTAINING THE NEWEST CREATIONS OF WOMENS, MISSES AND CHI LDRENS HATS, WHICH 
WILL BE SENT FREE TO YOU IF YOU CHOOSE TO WRITE AND ASK FORIT. AND WITH THE 
BOOK WE WILL SEND YOU THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE NEAREST DEALER WHO 
HANDLES OUR HATS. 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON, 
(41-147 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK City. U.S.A. 
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QUESTIONS OF LAW 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


C. E. 8., New Hampsuire.—aA note is merely 
evidence of an indebtedness, and is in the nature 
of a contract defining the parties, the amount 
due, when due, ete. The almost universal rule 
is that an action on a note is barred by the 
statute of limitations after a lapse of six years. 
And that, I believe is the law in the State men- 
tioned in your letter. To take advantage of 
such a statute it is necessary that the person 
who wishes to do so should not waive it, and in- 
sist on claiming it. If at any time after the 
lapse of six years such person or the maker 
of the note should give a renewal note, that 
takes it out of the statute, and gives you the 
right to bring suit on the renewal note, and the 
maker of said note cannot shield himself behind 
the statute of limitations. Im other words, the 
renewal of the note revived your right to en- 
force the indebtedness for an additional period 
of six years. 


MryNneapouis.—A husband is compelled to pay 
his wife’s, debts, contracted during their mar- 
riage, and he is bound to supply her with neces- 
saries suitable to the station in life which he 
has established and the scale of expenditure 
allowed by him. 

The word “necessaries” has been construed 
very broadly, and has been held to include food, 
clothing, millinery, jewelry, travelling expenses, 
and even false teeth and false hair. 

Because a woman has a small income of her 
own, it does not relieve the husband with a com- 
petent annual income from supplying all these 
necessaries. 


M. A. H., Boston, Mass.—The attorney men- 
tioned in your letter has, of course, no right to 
retain the money you forwarded him without 
rendering any service therefor or answering your 
letters. You can notify him to return your pa- 
pers to you at once, and take the matter out of 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing reply by mail will please enclose stamped envelope. 


his hands entirely. If he does so you can treat 
with the company personally, and probably be 
more successful than the attorney, as the rail- 
road company will undoubtedly compensate you 
for any property they may have deprived you of. 
If you wish to recover the money you paid the 
attorney, after first making a demand, place 
the claim in the hands of some reputable lawyer, 
who will bring suit for you. 

I may suggest that you need not be afraid 
of any high-priced lawyers, for they usually are 
the only ones that can be trusted and relied upon 
implicitly. You should do something with ref- 
erence to your claim, for the longer you delay 
the poorer will be your chances of a satisfactory 
settlement. 


St. Paurt, Minnesora.—No husband can 
adopt a child without the consent of his wife, 
and in the case you mention, the girl has no 
legal status of any kind, even though she has 
lived in the family since her infancy and has 
assumed the family name. If the foster-father 
should die intestate the alleged adopted daughter 
would inherit nothing, any more than she would 
if she were a stranger. 

She must be legally adopted, with the con- 
sent of her parents and also with the consent of 
both husband and wife who intend to become 
foster father and mother. 

In case of an adopted son, who is under 
twenty-one years of age, the foster-father is re- 
sponsible for the boy’s support and maintenance 
and for all necessaries of life. If the foster-fa- 
ther sets the boy to work, the foster-father is 
entitled to all of the boy’s earnings, but the 
courts will hold him liable for even more than 
the mere necessities of life—in other words, the 
foster-father cannot be forced to support the 
adopted child, but, at the same time, fe cannot 
appropriate the boy’s earnings without making 
a proper return. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


An Op Svusscrrser.—To make marrons 
giacés: Shell, then blanch, twenty Spanish chest- 
nuts by pouring over them when shelled boil- 
ing water, letting them stand in it for five min- 
utes, then draining and skinning them. Now put 
into a saucepan with a little water and simmer 
until tender. Drain, and make a syrup of a 
cup of sugar and one of water, and drop in the 
nuts. Boil gently until these have a clear look, 
then remove them to a dish to cool while you 
boil the syrup until a little dropped into cold 
water may be rolled to a soft ball between the 
thumb and finger. Add ten drops of lemon juice, 
and remove from the fire. Roll each chestnut 
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over and over in the syrup until well coated, 
then lay on oiled paper to dry. If the syrup 
cools too quickly set the vessel containing it in 
an outer vessel of scalding water. 

Try the following recipe for maraschino cher- 
ries: Carefully wipe each cherry. Put a cup- 
ful of them into a bowl. Bring to a boil a cup 
of brandy and one of sugar; cook for three min- 
utes, and pour the scalding syrup over the cher- 
ries. Cover, and let stand until cold. Pack 
the cherries in a small jar, and fill this to over- 
flowing with equal parts of boiling brandy syru 
and maraschino. al and keep in a cool dar 
place until wanted. 
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“U-Pin-If? Hooks Eye 


TP 


‘It ean be used anywhere to make both ends meet 


ONLY 20,000 AT THIS PRICE. 


GET THEM WHILE YOU CAN 


HEAVILY GOLD PLATED 


Only 10 cents for a card of our handsome gold plated 
**U-PIN-IT”’ hooks and eyes, made for skirt bands 
and waist and skirt connections. The size shown in 
this border. This ridiculously low price is to get you 
acquainted with ‘‘ U-PIN-IT”’ hooks and eyes, which 
are made in all sizes, black and white, and are essen- 
tial to all perfect fitting garments. They supersede all 
old fashioned hooks md eyes and are the greatest in- 
vention for voman’s comfort, because they absolutely 
do away with sewing, and are as easily adjusted as 
safety pins. Just the thing for babyclothes. Nothing 
like them has ever been made. Send your ten cents 
at once, as this offer is made for a limited time only. 


We are the originators of Gold Plating Hooks and 
Eyes, the coming fad of 1903. 


The Victor O. Mills Company 
1157- Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COR, CENTRAL BOULEVARD AND GRAND AVENUE, PALISADES PARK, 
LOOKING SOUTH TOWARD JERSEY CITY. 


THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORH, 30 feet higher than the Hudson River, 
directly opposite Grant's Mausoleum at 125th Street. May be reached by a number of different 
routes (see below), from all points of the city. 

PALISADES PARK is not merely a ‘‘ section” or ‘ subdivision,” but a wide expanse of 
beautiful rolling land, a park offering the endow: and the pure air of the ideal suburban resi- 
dence locality, macadamized streetS, stone sidewalks, water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage 
system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation facilities, which later will present 
even a greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building under the Hudson River are 
completed. As the bird Ries it is less than a mile and a half from one of the highest priced resi- 
dential sections in America—Riverside Drive. 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 

Stupendous Profits qUDson RIVER TUNNELS 
await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building lots at present low 
rices for cash or on small monthly payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming Sue 
ote ad Residence District. Adjoining property is being rapidly bought up, by syndi- 
cates of wealthy and far sighted men who will not offer one lot for sale until the tunnels are 
completed. Over One Hundred residences have already been erected, and are occupied by 
their owners, thrifty, discriminating people who enjoy at their very door every home con- 


venience; churches of different denominations, good public schools, and stores and markets that 
are first class. 


$10.00 DOWN AND $10.00 A MONTH 
BUYS A BUILDING LOT IN PALISADES PARK. 


In a park where property is absolutely sure of an enormous increase in value. When the Tunnels 
are completed, Palisades Park will grow faster than Brooklyn ever did. 

The greatest investment ever offered in desirable real estate. Titles Guaranteed by 
the North Jersey Title Guarantee Company. Reached via the Erie Railroad, only 24 minutes from 
qoreey City; or from Franklin St., and also from 42d Street, New York, land at West Shore Ferry, 

eehawken, thence by trolley crossing property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th Street 
Ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Commutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, 
insuring comfortable seats in commodious cars, no crowding, no transferring; station at 
Palisades Park. We have recently sold toa large Construction Company 61 lots, upon which 
23 additional houses will be erected at once, and as orders are in hand for more than this number, 
negotiations are now pending for the construction of double this amount. 

Lots in Palisades Park, Choice Locations May Now Be Had for less than 
at any other suburban locality. Terms made to accommodate circumstances. Advance in price 
of many hundred per cent. unquestionably assured. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Our 
Special Offer, Map and Free Tickets via Erie Railroad. The greatest opportunity to share in the 
New York Real Estate Boom—now on. Address 


Palisades Park Co..,.. oo oroapwayY 


NEW YORK 
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CAUTION To protect you against the many deceptions practiced in ‘the manu- 
—=—==ses facture of upholstery leather, we place our Sterling leather trade-ma~« 
—shown below—on every piece of leather furniture we make, and guarantee it. **Sterling’’ 
means more than ome awe leather. It means “‘best genuine oak tanned leather.” As there 
are about a dozen 1 ities of upholstery leather, you may buy genuine leather and still have a 
Very poor article, uy **Sterling’’ leather and be sure of the best. 


Karpen’s Renaissance Couch. 


The creation of an artistic and at the same time comfortable design was sought for in building this handsome couch. A 
crotched mahogany base is surmounted by a headpiece of massively carved foliage in solid mahogany. Cushions are all 
the finest curled hair resting on the famous Karpen guaranteed springwork which the U. S. Government specifies in all 
its upholstery, and which is guaranteed never to break down, Sterling leather, used on this couch, is the only guar- 
anteed upholstery leather. Leather covering is all in one piece. In the cheaper grades of leather furniture a large number 
of pieces are so cleverly sewed tugether that it is impossibie, except through use, to distinguish the decepricn. 


Karpen §Svarntess| Furniture 
is famed for its beauty of design and honesty of construction, All of our 
every piece of which has our trade-mark on the rear right leg. leather 


tur 
Dealers everywhere sell Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture = this 
and our Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture. If your dealer does not, trade-mark 
write for address of one who does, and booklet entitled “Genuine also. 
Leather Furniture,’ showing too designs, and telling how you can 
be sure of getting the best genuine leather covered furniture. 


S. Karpen © Bros., Karpen Bidg., Chicago. ks. 1880. Largest Makers Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World 


oe PANTASOTE 


FOUR HIGHEST AWARDS 


Chicage W orid’s Fair, 1898; Franklin Institute, 1896; 
National Expert Exposition, 1599; Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1901. 

Adopted by U. S._ Government, Leading Railways, 
Transatlantic Lines, Furni- 
ture Makers, Carriage Up- - 
holsterers, etc., as the only 
: satisfactory Leather Substi- 
fastidious tute. 























woman adorns ; Has withstood every test for 
i ~ . Does not rot, peel, or 

nt ~ ia ae r pt 77 always flexible, and can 
“1835 be cleansed with soap and water. 


” Unlike other leather substitutes, 
R. WALLACE » aannains 
Silver Plated ‘ ¢ no cellulose 
Ware 7 or other dan- 
because of its unusual rich- e 
ness and beauty of design } entirely 
and finish. It looks and odorless and 
wears like solid silver ‘ Fireproof. 
at half the cost. Ra sp Ps 
Send for our book “How to Set f fp ae - 
the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer, 
beautifully illustrated To 





patterns; all 


any address for 4c. postage. . 
Address Dept. F. . Standard co 


ors. 

R. wabesen & SONS 
. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. | Piece 

The R. W. & S. Stamp on 18 x18 in. 


sterling silver is an assur- 
ance of excellence. for 25 cts. 

in stamps 

Free Sample, 15 x 6 inches, for ac. stamp 

and your upholsterer’s name. 

| CAUTION.—The success of Pantasote has produced many imitations. 

Genuine hes “ih 
| 











” om selvage edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., Dept. 0.,14 Broadway, New York 
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ARCHITECTURE IN FURNITURE 


f uk & 


< 


The illustration is a section of our sales floor, showing the exact reproduction of a 
rare old English wainscoting from Exeter. Above the woodwork is an Aubusson 
tapestry as a suitable accompaniment in the treatment of a Dining Room or a Hall. 


URNITURE should be designed and constructed to conform 
to its surroundings. With our staff of designers of largest 
experience and artistic abilities, and with tHe best of facilities 

for constructive work, we are prepared to make furniture of the 
highest order and execute interior woodwork to meet the most ex- 
acting demands. Our floor contains many rare and valued pieces 
of the different Schools of Design which are used as models for 
reproductions. 

We will bid on specifications for high-class work. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS SOLICITED 


ia 
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Ox 
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Liberal Discount for Cash. 


Truest Economy 
to Get the Best. 


A cheaply made sewing-machine 
is dear at any price, because faulty 
in action, liable to break and difficult 
to operate. A labor-saving machine 
for woman's use should be the best 
and 


Experience Proves 
a Singer to be the Best. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 














THE 


May Skirt Yoke 


With Hose Supporter Attached 


If you wear the fashionable skirt 
you MUST wear a MAY SKIRT 
YOKE with hose supporter 
attached, to secure beau- 
tiful hip curbes and 
smooth-fitting gowns 


On sale at the Corset Department, or sent 
on receipt of price. 


Black or White Satin, $2.25 
White Wash, - - - 1.25 





Send 50 cents for La Du Barry Corset Sachet. 
Colors: Blue, Pink. Violet, and White. 


THE MAY YOKE COMPANY 


Nasby Building, 220 Broadway, 
TOLEDO NEW YORK 
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The ONLY Corset made 
that will properly reduce stout | 
figures to correct proportions — 


“SEND > FOR THE ROYAL BLUE BOOK 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
Ae AO Tor all Fi gures Cb Correct) rectly Pictured 
; FOR SALE 
CE CORSET CO. CO. Woreester Mass é 


‘Wester n Salesroom Chicago lils. 
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WE WANT. TO SEND YOU A 


Wade Corset on Free Trial 


Designed Specially for You on Absolutely New Lines. 


We do not want your money unless you are thoroughly - pleased 
and satisfied with THE WADE CORSET after trying it for ten days, 


and we absolutely guarantee to meet exactly your needs. 


The WADE CORSET Follows the Form. 


It clings to the figure while allowing it perfect freedom and 
willowy grace; remedies defects of form while encouraging even 


and well-proportioned development. It develops the graces of 
waist and bust,and the wearer is shown at her best. 
The Wade is flexible through an absolutely new method of inserting 
elastic between the stays, while it brings out the individuality of the figure, 
giving it interest instead of masking it. It obeys the figure, but persuades it, without 
forcing, into proper lines, giving correct poise without effort. It is endorsed by social and 
professional leaders and by physicians and teachers of physical culture. 


THE WADE CORSETS ARE MADE OF THE FINEST MATERIALS OBTAINABLE 

The stays are of Watch-Spring Steel. The elastic is specially imported. We keep 
— eee every corset we send out in perfect repair for one year, 
Pat La gy pm es ep free of charge. Write to us and let us tell you what we 


which she wore, and Madam spoke in | can do for you. We will send you free the Wade Maga- 
nigh pentane Ol aat be — ~ pe zine, devoted to matters of beauty of form. 


they should be called life preservers.” THE WADE COMPANY, 215 Venetian Bidg., CHICAGO. 


Maup DurBin SKINNER, 


THE ROSALIND 
Waist and Belt Adjuster 


Does away absolutely with all pinning of clothing 
and lends grace and elegance to all who wear it. 
Try it, and the well-dressed woman will say what 
thousands have said, “Cannot dress without it.” 
The jeweled centre hook takes the place of 
buckle and is much more secure, giving a very ar- 
tistic finish to the ribbon belt. 50 different styles. 

















Price, 5Qc. and upwards 


Plain Adjusters to hold all kinds of Belts, 25c. 
AGENTS’ SUCCESS 


The Rosalind Co. uldine Buffalo, N.Y. 


PATENTED IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
32 
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Write for it to-day ; mailed free to any address upon request. 
It is the best authority for the new 


FALL @ WINTER 
STYLES 


Ladies who appreciate the cleverest of the 
new modes, something different from the ordi- 
nary, use the Stevens’ catalogue as a guide 
for styles and values. We can deliver to your 
very door, express prepaid, the handsomest 
styles at prices below what the average 
merchant asks for the ordinary ~ kind. 
Stevens’ garments are not factory made, 
but strictly tailor made. 


) 


















Over 1,300,000 women buy their garments 
through this great mail-order organization. 
Catalogue contains blanks and instructions for 
self-measurement. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 





The illustration shows two of our 
many exclusive styles. 


No. 335. New Monte Carlo coat, made 30 
inches long, from fine quality of Kersey ; lined 
throughout with rich satin; finished both back 
and fronts with yoke and two box pleats. Entire 
edge of garment finished with numerous rows 
of tailor stitching. Comes in black and castor. 
ORT eeu ee 
No. 345. New Monte Carlo coat, made 30 inches 
long, from fine quality of Kersey ; lined throughout 
with rich, soft satin. Entire garment elegantly 
trimmed = — and fod coats - An eos -* 
“Mens Sie oduction of a $50 ingest coat ‘omes in blac 
4 =e <i No 345 pear castor. Price, . . . . « $18.50 


The Catalogue shows scores of other pretty styles to select from, at from $5 up. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 


109-115 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


+ RE PEN AE 
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WHIST 


Most enjoyable—learned in an evening from 
booklet; sent for 2c. stamp. Duplicate Whist 
is especially enjoyable—luck eliminated— 
skill wins. Played with Paine’s Whist Trays. 
Extra fine seal- pattern 
sets, in handsome case 
with nickeled trimmings, 
$7.50 per set and upward. 








OPEN. CLOBED. 
Also morocco pattern Paine trays, $4.00 
per set, and upward. Sold by dealers. 
$20.00 course of Whist lessons, free, with 
each set of trays. Write for particulars. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 36 Cincinnati, O, 










Copyrighted, 1900, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 
The Priscilla Card Back. 


Social card parties are inexpensive 
and easily arranged. Guests and 
hostess, alike, enjoy themselves, 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


highly polished, thin, springy— 
contribute to perfect enjoyment. 
Gold edges. Dainty pictorial 
designs in many colors: Delft, 
George and Martha Washington, 
Napoleon and Josephine, and a 
great variety of others. Ask your 
dealer to show you these cards. 

The U.S. Playing Card Co. 


Department 5 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 




















“The Busy Man’s Train.” 





Appropriate in its Name, 


Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character—- 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 

















This is Zhe century of all the ages. 

The New York Central's 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is 74e train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A copy of the “ Fuur-Track News,” containing a picture 

f * The tn Century Limited,” and a deal of useful 
information regarding places to visit, modes of travel, etc., 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of five cents, b 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New Y 
Central, Grand Central Station, New York. 


64-page illustrated booklet, telling how to 
entertain with cards, sent for 4c. in stamps. 
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FAIRY SOAP | 





“THE MEMORANDUM ON HIS CUFF" 
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ae ee ee EX 


rg You can secure and . 
of retain a perfect figure by wearing NG 
Patented Deceinber sth, 1899. 
Heeause It reduces the abdomen. 
It MAKES you assume the correct standing patien. 
It curves the back in at the waist line and reduces 
the waist itself. 
The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure 
on the sides of the waist. making it round. It is the only SUPPORTER 
which has a smoothly fitting pad that can be adjusted either high or low over 
the abdomen without losing its shape. It is provided with four hose-support- 
ing bands with new silk-looped fasteners, which hold the stockings taut and 
absolutely secure. The name FOSTER is stamped on every pair. Do not be 
deceived. Get what you ask for. 
r Grades: Wide Web, black or white, S- 6 Sete | ee ae 
Fos Fancy Frilled, black, white, cardinal, blue, or pink, — sc. 
Heavy Silk Web, large pad, : . a. a . « $1.25 
Very Heavy Web. with extra large pad, ° . . 1.50 


f 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will do so upon receipt of price. Send name 
ef yous dealer and give color desired, also your height and waist measure. 
j To make certain that you get the 
“ POISE,” or genuine FOSTER and not some imita- 
| “Views of an Expert” tion, see that the “ Foster Coupon” is 
SSR nrahe...camink attached. This is a guarantee of 
quality and genuineness, and entitles you, when returned to this office, 
to “ POISE,” or ** Views of an Expert,” illustrated, a book on the 
development of the straight-front figure, containing also many 
timely hints on dress, fashion, and the toilet. Book sent 
(without coupon) to any address on receipt of asc. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 
438 Broadway, 
New York 
















THE LATEST AND BEST 


S. H.® M. NEW VELVET BRAID skint protector 


A featherweight binding adapted especially for 
the drop skirt. More easily put on than any other 
skirt binding. Requires but one sewing. Gives 
a perfect and elegant finish. At all Dry Goods 
Stores. ‘‘S. H. & M.”’ stamped on the back of 
every yard guarantees quality. Patent Pending. 










VELY, 
Havoc, 
oO 

















OU One sete 


A0T DEFENCE 


qua —— a 











BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
TRADE MARK 


There is no waist like the E. Z. for a growing child. None other so comfortable, 
so durable, because so yielding to the motions of the body. The little bands or 
straps are of the same elastic knit fabric as the waist itself. No stiff, unhealthy bands to 
bind andchafe. No buttons ripping off, because the strain comes on the yielding, flexible 
bands that give. yet support the clothing as does an elastic suspender. 


if your does not keep the E. Z., send us 25c. and his name, and we will 
send you sample waist by return mail. Mention of child, if boy or girl, whether 
bleached or unbleached waist desired. Interesting booklet free, 


£. Z. WAIST oo., 106 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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DesiGNs 


POPPY, No. 276. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY, No. 277. 








COLORED LINEN 
DOILIES 


A Rare Article and the Latest Thing 
in Home Decoration, including 
Embroidery Lessons Free 






COLORS 


CARNATION, No. 275. 
Richardson's Colored Linen Doilies are the most popular designs ever shown in this count (Brown,Green,Biue, and White Linen.) Do not soil easily, and 
are now allthe rage. They are the latest thing in Doilies, and produce a beautiful harmony o colors. T hese Doilies are made from the finest-thread German 


Linen, stamped with the Richardson most exquisite designs ready to work, with full instructions and course of lessons by the world-renowned 


art embroiderer, Prof. Tsuneo Takahashi, of Tokio, Japan. 
it motes it im posal 


Also pattern in colors, showing the exact effect of every thread. Our system isa mew one; 


ble for even a child te err in doing the work. Our unusual offer i« to send you free any one of the ghove doflies, 
with full instructions for working, 


alse information on our cash premiums. We make but one J iit condition, viz. 
for and accept from your dealer only Ric nardson's Silks when you work out the design, or, if you are unable to find our silks at your 
Address, encloxing 10 cents to cover vantetration -— row 

Dept 


to write us. 
day. Order design by neat stating color desired. 


Pp 
To dressmakers and ladies who use Spool Silk, send us soc. for color card — 
Grand Prize in competition with the world at Paris Ex 


NOTE.—Riehardson Silks reeeived the 


: that you promise to ask 
ealer’s, you agree 
ns —-. Take your choice rite to- 


e 


Adame Street, CHICAGO, 
~~ oa ornty Ad ee, 


eon either one of the we 


KDSON SILK CO., 





/LADIES CLOTH\ 


DIRECT FROM MILL iy) 
WRITE TO-DAY / REE ; 
ET o” SAME 1 


IMSOn: LEN®: ORSTED iin ENON 


ts 
) 
Cc 












yY SPANGLES& EMB. MATERIALS. 


A BEADS!" FoR aon Ane Meat tt” Matra 


Aa EVERYTHING YOU EVERYTHING YC vou — can THINK ‘oF i" n THIS “LINE 
that can’tbe ha Send stamps for mai! list. Bet. 1860. 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 KB. 9th 8T., 5.Y¥. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


PAUL REHNBERG 


Manufacturer a7 
Gold and Silver Wire 
Novelties 
HUNTINGTON, CONN. 















Send for Jilus- 








trated Price-List 
Eye-Glass Hook. No. 108. 50c. Gold Wire. 





THIS DIAMOND 


is the finest the mines ever pro- 
duced, pure, white, perfectly cut, 
blaze of fire. Sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of price, 850.00 
Credit houses charge $100 to du- 
licate. Pay cash and reap the 
nefit. Write for our new il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


= & og 
781 Bread wa; 





w York 











skill 


Why spend time and 
knitting and crocheting something 
only to find that the yarn does not 


in 


wear, is rough to the touch, and 
fades? If Fleisher’s Yarns are used, 
satisfaction is assured. 








Their new Knitting and Crocheting Menai 
will be sent by the manufacturers, S. B. & B, W,. 

Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia; Pa., on receipt of 5 
tickets taken from their yarns and 2 cents for 
postage. 
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ONEITA 


Elastic Ribbed 


Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, but softly and without 
pressure. No buttons down the front, 
Made for men, women, and young people. 
Most convenient to put on, being entered at 
the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such 
a perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. Made in great variety 
of fabrics and weights. 
Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Oneita Mills, Dept. J, 1 Greene St., N.Y. 






































ART NEEDLEWORK. 
4 pusigne eit pfiom ot 
aye Perforated Patterns, 
WW ed Art Fabrics, Corti- 
SHAS ca gad Ba AS 
Supplies, will sent 
DN) < ) FREE OW REQUEST. 
XP The M.J.Cunning Co. 
668 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Share 
Women! "8: $1000 Award 
WARREN’S FEATHERBONE 
“The World’s Standard Dress Stiffening.” 
Nine prizes—no conditions. Every 
woman eligible. Write to-day for full 
particulars and try to get a prize. 
THE WARREN FEATHERBONE COMPANY 
Three Oaks. Mich. Branches in six cities. 
Send 20c., stamps 
or silver, for Sterling 
Silver’ Thimble (give 
Thimble h j m ble size). Sold at your 
| SOOO SCS. Two initials en- 
graved free. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
for new price list of silverware and jewelry. 
‘Sterling Silver Tea Spoon (42) 75c. 
Send tor i Weliday price for Ladies’ 
W atehes, 14-kerat gold. Eigin Movement. 
F. S. AYRES, Silversmith, 


stamped and unstamp- 
fh! new and uses for 
Nimble 
retail store for 40c. or 
| 136 West Water Street, ELMIRA, Ni. Y. 
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The Best Muslin Made 
for Men’s 


NIGHT 
ROBES 





Fine as linen—soft as silk 
For sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers and men’s furnishers 

Samples of this muslin mailed free on appli- 
cation 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents 


for this Muslin, 
79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 





PARIS 
22, Rue Royale. 


wR ANEM, 


Fine selection of the very latest 
styles, at moderate prices. 
——< ee -— 


Madame PANWEM ws. for five years, head of the 


WS Mode! Department, »t Doucet’s and Paquin’s. 2 


Ostrich 









Direct 
from the 


Farm 
to You 


Cawston’s 
California 
Ostrich Feathers 


are the most magnificent examples of fine feathers pro- 
duced in the world. They possess superior length, 
breadth, strength, and life. Fhe birds are carefull 
reared, well nurtured healthy, and strong. The cli- 
matic conditions contribute lustre, gloss, and strength. 
We have no agents, but sell direct to the consumer at 
producers’ prices. All goods delivered prepaid. Send a 
trial order. Money will be refunded if you are not satis- 


‘SPECIAL AMAZON PLUMES 


For $2.00 we will send prepaid a handsome bl 
Amazon plume of the very best quality, that retails at 
$3.00. Itis 13 inches long and B ow Ah wide for the 
entire length. 

For $5.00 we will send prepaid a m ificent black 
or white Amazon plume that measures 16 inches lon 
and 9 to 10 inches wide for the entire length. It is thick 
and beautifully curled. W orth $6.50 to $7.50, 

For $10.00 we send a most luxuriant 22-inch 
Amazon plume in black or white. The finest that can 
be produced; worth $15.00 at retail; 10 to 11 inches 
broad for the entire length. 

All styles of tips, demi-plumes, and pompons de- 
scribed in our catalogue. 






























MAGNIFICENT BOAS 


For $9.75 we send, prepaid, a beautiful 1%4- ard 
glossy black boa made of selected ostrich feathers 
worth $12.50 to $15.00 at retail. Thick, full, @ 
well made. They have given perfect satisfaction. 

For $12.00 we send the same grade as above in the 
1%-yard length. Retails at $15.00. 

For $20.00 we send, prepaid, an exceptionally fine 
boa made of black ostrich plumes, 1% yards long, ex- 
tremely full, heavy, and broad. They are well rounded 
and carefully made. ve especially recommend these 
as being stylish and rich in appearance. Longer boas 
at proportionate prices. 

SOUVENIR PRICE LIST 

Our new catalogue is an interesting Ca fornia sou- 
venir, contains 32 pages and 40 fine half-tone engrav- 
ings of Ostrich Farm scenes, ostrich plumes, tips, 
black or white boas, fans, etc.; sent free for 2c. postage. 
GREAT CURIOSITY — Natural feather, just as 

taken from the ostrich, sent free with every order. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P. 0. Box 21, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Beautiful New Waist 


was 


MADE TO 
ORDER. 


Send For 
CATALOG 


and 


SAMPLES 


of 
75 New Fall Styles in Silk and Flannel 
Waists, Skirts, Petticoats. One half 
dressmakers’ prices. 


Ne. 409, An cognate tailored new model, in high all 
wool Habit Cl ip all leading shades. Front tuck in five 
clusters of three 


a rid 

$2.95. Give bust, waist, neckband and inside sleeve measure in 
ordering. We invite every lady to send for catalogue and look 
over our beautiful designs and materials. 


'SILK-GARMENT CO, 228 Sth ave., Chicazo) 
=—=_ sas SZ — CL} 





Grossman’s Fashion Catalogue 
No. 116 is now ready. Mailed Free for the asking. 
Contains the Newest and Most Stylish Designs in 


— Fars, Suits, ete. 
RITE FOR IT TODAY. 
Agent~ Wanted to represent us. 
Sample outfit furnished. Write at once. 
9865AP Plaited Skirt 
$4.98 Of finest all wool Venetian 
Cloth, black, blue, brown or cas- 
tor; plaited as shown, overlaid 
with two straps; pe pm Say 


No. 9028AP Ladies’ Ame roe 
° lish castor or ; fin- 
petees 94.90 48 weal Creat Ee dew cate tenes wah cole, 
. fitted back, 27 inches > 
Misses’ Auto Jacket $4.98 Same as 9028AP in 
Kersey Cloth. 





ODORLESS ; P 


A PERFECT DRESS SHIELD 


Recommended by Journals of Health 
for Hygienic qualities. 


GUARANTEED TO THE WEARER 
CAN BE WASHED 


So_p sy Best DEeaLeks. 
The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn., U.S. A. 





GeCLINTON 
SAFETY PIN) 


For Sears the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO OTHER “JUST AS GOOD,” 


Made of specially tempered wire, 
does not bend; sharp point, easily 
penetrates; guarded coil, cannot 
catch in fabric; made in nine sizes, 
from % inch to 4% inches; finished 
in nickel and black enamel. 

Send six cents for an assorted 
card of Clinton Safety Pins and let 
them demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 

















